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Peter Picard on 
Early Dormer Days 

Dear Editor: 

The feature story in the Second Issue 1999 
on Bill Klein's career as a ski school 
director in Donner Pass was right on the 
mark. The story documented convincingly 
the reasons Bill had the respect of every- 
one in the sport. He had. and still has, a 
tremendous, calm presence, and was 
always the most dignified, yet amiable, of 
instructors. His flowing, elegant skiing 
style was — and is — unsurpassed. I always 
feel I ski best when I follow Bill. 

His first wife Helen, incidentally, made 
an astute businessman out of Bill. And he 
never tried to make a skier out of her. 
What a lucky combination! 

To further elaborate somewhat on the 
details of the story as published in 
Heritage, the anecdote regarding Southern 




Peter Picard in 1999 

Pacific's badly-organi/ed. short-lived 
weekend ski train specials from San 
Francisco to Norden made me chuckle. I 
can well remember the situation. 



I had left Europe via the Trans-Siberia 
Railroad, taking my newly-won ski 
instructor certificate w ith me. Once in 
California, I was hired as the instructor for 
the Rainbow Tavern at Donner Pass during 



the 1939-40 winter and worked for the 
Tavern all that season. 

One Sunday morning, 1 found myself 
the only instructor assigned to meet the 
overnight ski train at Norden and I alone 
had to deal with three hundred eager, 
would-be .skiers arriving at the station. 
None of their rental bindings had been set 
for their boots — what a mess! These were 
really naive skiers. Their most frequent 
question when I handed them their poles 
was "Which is the right pole and which is 
the left?" I spent the whole day adjusting 
bindings and never had a chance to teach a 
single skier the basic kick turn. 

I had all kinds of instructing jobs 
thrown at me that first winter. Hannes 
Schroll. ski school director at the newly- 
opened Sugar Bowl, asked me to work as 
private instructor for the movie star. Jean 
Arthur. Her husband, the prominent film 
producer Frank Ross, insisted that she 
learn to ski. It was hopeless. Jean Arthur 
had absolutely no intention of getting into 
a sport that involved cold temperatures, 
strenuous exercise, and baggy clothing — 
all dead against the grain of a pampered 
Hollywood star. It was one thing Jean 
Arthur did not need. 

In 1940. Sugar Bowl was in the throes 
of wishful international politicking, trying 
to qualify as the site for the 1944 Winter 
Olympics. To line up a descent long 
enough to qualify for an FIS downhill was 
a dilemma. To that end, John Wiley. Sugar 
Bowl's winter sports director, and I spent a 
day together perilously measuring a course 
from the top of Mt. Judah over the 
Southern Pacific snow sheds and down to 
Donner Lake. 

We measured it with a rope 100 ft. 
long. One of us stood still while the other 
skied down as far as the rope would let 
him. careening through heavy woods and 
waist-high brush tied to the rope. It was 
not the easiest skiing I had ever done. We 
finally measured a course long enough by 
adding up the number of times each of us 
had made a hundred-foot descent. 

But World War II's widening hostilities, 
which had canceled the 1940 Olympics, 
thereafter effectively canceled the 1944 
Olympics as well. 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor in December. 1941, the U.S. 



military closed the road, which crossed the 
Southern Pacific rail bed. from Norden to 
Sugar Bowl. The idea was to prevent 
saboteurs from blow ing up the rails. As a 
consequence of the road closing. Sugar 
Bowl had to shut down. Units of the U.S. 
Army patrolled the line incessantly, an 
effort not so far-fetched as it may seem 
now. The Southern Pacific line was the 
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only year-round route capable of carrying 
heavy freight from mid-California to the 
rest of the United StalCN: iiighway snow- 
remo\'al machinery in those days was not 




Bill Klein doing a Reiiel, 1940 

nearly pow erful enough lo keep Donncr 
Pass open all year. 

In 1942. Bill Klein left his school at 
Clair Tappaan to go into military service. 
Sierra Club president Professor Joel 
Hildebrand asked mc to take the school 
over, since it was franchiscd by the Sierra 
Club. Hildebrand told me. "It is a good 
position. Your predecessor married my 
daughter!" 

My English had not progressed to the 
point w here I had any idea what predeces- 
sor meant but Hildebrand was referring to 
Bill's brother Fred, who had been co- 
director ai Clair Tappaan. and had married 
Louise Hildebrand. 

Fred was also in the service by then but 
instead of returning to Clair Tappaan after 
the war. he became a llight engineer for 
Pan Am. In a rather nice coincidence, he 
came to lly Pan-Am"s trans-Pacit"ic route 
with Wayne Poulsen as his pilot at a time 
when Wayne was already at the point of 
saving money to start a ski resort in Squaw- 
Valley near Lake Tahoe. 

With Sugar Bowl shut down. Clair 

Tappaan and lis rope low was ihc major 
destination for skiers of the San Francisco 
Bay Area during the next three winters. 

The lodge was. as always, a regular 
melting pot of social levels. I often washed 
dishes elbow-to-elbow with the president 
of the University of California, a great ski 
enthusiast. I was also a partner at the sink 
with Hildebrand. who was head of the 
chemistry department and dean of men at 
the University of California. Hildebrand 
had a name in international skiing as well, 
having managed the 1936 U.S. Olympic 



team at Garmi.sch- 
Partenkirchen. 

At about this lime. Hanncs 
Schroll maiTied Maude Hill, 
of the Hill family that owned 
the Great Northern Railroad, 
and now Hannes wanted out 
of the day-to-day routine of 
the ski school. He persuaded 
management to offer Bill the 
job of directing the .school. 
Bill took the offer, gladly, just 
as .soon as he came back from 
the ser\'ice. 

During Bill's second 
season at Sugar Bow l, he took 
a liking to a kitchen sous-chef 
named Dennis Wiles. At 
Wile's request. Bill trained 
him to become a ski instruc- 
tor. But, a season or so later. 
Wiles suddenly disappeared 
just before a couple of l-Bl 
agents arrived at Sugar Bowl 
looking for him. Bill never 
knew the real stor>' until 40 
years later w hen a book was 
published by Stein and Day — 
entitled Hitler's Last Soldier 
in America. 

The book revealed that in 
real life Wiles had arrived in 
the U.S. as Georg Gartner, a 
German prisoner-of-war. 
confined to a POW camp in 
the deep South. Gartner spoke 
English without an accent, 
and camp oftkials soon 
promoted him to the position 
of camp interpreter, w hich 
gave him a great deal of 
freedom. Those in charge 
assumed Gartner would want 
repatriation to Germany once 
the war was over — but he 
didn't. The home town — to 
which he would have been forced U) 
return — lay In the Russian-occupied zone. 

One day Gartner just walked away 
from the prisoner-of-war camp and 
eventually made it to Hollywood, where 
he earned his living as a handsome tennis 
pro mingling w ith film celebrities. Later, 
with Bill's help, he became a ski instructor 
at Sugar Bowl. After that. Gartner married 
an American woman unaware of his 
double life and stayed one step ahead of 
the FBI for 40 years. He was never caught, 
though he had narrow escapes. 

Finally, his deception was discovered 
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by his w ife. She attempted to locate 
Ciiirtner's birth certificate in applying for 
passports lo Hawaii for a vacation (before 
Hawaii was a state), and thereby discover- 
ed that her husband's "life history" was a 
lie. He had lo confess. Then he turned 
himself in. knowing that the statute of 
limitations had taken effect. After that, 
during a television show publicizing his 
book, Giirtner and Bill were reunited. Bill 
still treasures a copy signed by the 
author — who continued to live in the U.S. 

Peter Picard. DDS 
Walnut Creek, California 
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Further Comment on the Mont Tremblant Story 



Joe Ryan Jr. Writes 

Dear Editor: 

My sister Lillie DeBevoise sent me a copy 
of Skiiiif; Heritage's First Issue 1999 with 
tiie story on Mont Tremblant. My wife 
Ginger and I are indebted to you and 
Dorothy Crossley for tills excellent 
histor)' of my father's accomplishments. It 
brought back memories of summers in 
Quebec when I was young. 

I was seven in the summer of 1939. the 
summer after Mont Tremblant"s opening 
season. On my visits. I rode north from 
Montreal on an old-fashioned Canadian 
Pacific train with wicker seats, pulled by 
steam locomotive. We got off at the village 
of Lac Mercier, which had the onl> church 
in the parish, served by Father Hector 
Dcslauriers. This was some time before 
my father Joe Ryan built Chapel St. 
Bernard at Mont Tremblant for Father 
Dcslauriers. 

Tremblant was impressive, but as a kid 
I loved airplanes and was suitably im- 
pressed by the nearby Gray Rocks Inn. run 
by the Wheelers, since the Wheeler Air 
Service owned a Waco biplane and a 
Nordyne Norseman. Both single-engine 
aircraft, they were equipped with Edo 
pontoons in summer and skis in winter. 

The Waco w as also fitted with a 55- 
gallon drum whenever it was used to spray 
the area with DDT to reduce the black fly 
population. These were some of the things 
that left impression.s on the mind of a 
youngster. 

Today Ginger and I have four children, 
all of whom should have a copy of this 
story. We would be grateful if you w ould 
send the issue to them. Enclosed is a 
check for SI 20 for Skiini; Heritage's Tenth 
Anniversary year. 

Thank you for providing my children 
and grandchildren with the story of 
Grand Joseph, as ni) father was called 
among the French-speaking. My own 
friends there called me Ti Joseph, ti 
standing \'or petite, small. Since then. I 
have grown to a height of six-foot-two and 
weigh a hardly-small 2.30 pounds. 

Joe Ryan. Jr. 

Sun City West, Arizona 
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Dear Editor: 

The cover photograph of Ernie McCulIoch 
in the First Issue 1999 was so special that 
we would like to acquire a copy for the 
headquarters of Mike Wiegele Helicopter 
Skiing in Blue River, if this is possible. 

Tricia Finley 
Blue River. B.C. 
Canada 

Illustrations in Heritage are initially 
scanned digitally from photos or hook and 
magazine illustrations. If the picture is in 
the public domain (historical pictures often 
are). Goulet Prime ry ofWinsted. Connecti- 
cut, which prints Heritage, can reproduce it 
suitably for framing. Heritage is happy to 
honor the request at cost, plus postage and 
handling — ed 

A McCuUoch Friend 

Dear Editor: 

Ernie McCulloch was a good friend of 
mine and I enjoyed reading about him in 
the Mont Tremblant story. I spent se\ era! 
years at Mt. Tremblant while working at a 
Montreal hospital. I knew the Ryans and 
the 0"Rears as well. It was a great time to 
be at Tremblant. a time authentically 
brought to life in your story. Good work. 

Craig Hope. M.D. 

San Francisco 



McCulloch on Water 

Dear Editor: 

1 enjoyed Dorothy Crossley's excellent 
article on Mont Tremblant. I can recall 
Ernie McCulloch"s first jump on water 
skis in the early 195()s. He built a vvooden 
ramp on Lac Tremblant. clothed himself in 
long pants, a long-sleeved shin, a life 
jacket for protection, nailed his sneakers to 
the water skis and then laced them on. 
Ernie's second attempt was successful and 
greeted by loud applause from on shore. 

In those days the officials of the sleepy 
town of Ste. Jovite had posters tacked up 
on the telephone poles announcing that it 
was unlawful for women to wear shorts in 
the center of tow n in the summer. It must 
have had something to do with the libido 
of Canadian men. 

Ernest Bosselman 
North Falmouth 
Massachusetts 
The editor ohser\'ed the birth of the Ski Dek 
in 1 960. built inside an old steel mill in New 
Jersey. It drew celebrated .skiers f rom all over 
and. of them all. Ernie McCulloch adapted 
to the strange surface fastest — ed 

McCuUoch at Aspen 

Dear Editor: 

1 was a member of the Aspen Ski Patrol 
the first two years the resort was open. I 
can recall Ernie McCulloch and his wife 
Janet coming for spring skiing in 1947 or 
1948. There was quite a group of patrol- 
lers watching as ihey dropped into Spar 
Gulch from Midway. Janet broke through 
the snow crust and fractured both legs. As 
we were taking her down the mountain, 
she was screaming about her baby. Turned 
out she was pregnant. They wrote us that 
everything turned out right. 

During the FIS downhill in 1950. 1 was 
standing on the Dam when McCulloch 
missed his prejump and soared to a crash 
landing in a series of cartw heels, earning a 
DNF. If it had been a jumping contest, it 
would have been a tie between Ernie at the 
Dam and Stein Ericksen at Niagara. 

Jim Ellertson 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Catskm Pioneer 
Praises Tremblant 

Dear Editor: 

I received a gift subscription to Skiinf> 
Heritage last year and have been continu- 
ally surprised at the number ol' old ski 
friends who show up in the journal. My 
husband and I made Tremblant our 
favorite place to ski with friends. We came 
to know so many skiers in playing a small 
part in ski history. 

Francis grew up in Accord, two hours 
north of New York City in the Catskills. 1 
came from a place north of Accord that 
was obliterated when the Shokan Resevoir 
was put in. We met al a country dance. We 
were married, and at first worked on my 
husband's family farm — he was a Daven- 
port — grow ing sweet corn. 

From mid-April until the first freeze, 
we were plow ing, planting, and harvesting 
com. It was a good business — the 
Davenport family still grows sweet corn in 
Accord. But the winter was the only 
season when we had time off and we took 
up skiing as something more exciting than 
tobogganing. I suppose we hoped we 
could take winter ski vacations as well-off 
skiers had begun to do at Sun Valley. We 
started out on cheap pine skis fitted with 
toe straps only. We u t)uld ride around on 
Sundays in our car. looking for a hill with 
a good runout. Then we would walk up 
and ski straight down. We knew nothing 
about turning. The first time we saw skiers 
making turns, we thought they were 
terrible sissies. 

We learned how to turn al Monl 
Tremblant in 1939. six weekends after 
the resort opened. Hans Falkner had the 
ski school. We went back to Mont 
Tremblant eleven seasons in a row — as 
long as Joe Ryan was there — and skied 
with three different ski school directors. 
After Hans Falkner. came Johnny Fripp 
and then Benno Rybizka. Harlicr. \vc had 
skied with Benno at his Jackson. New 
Hampshire school. After he left Tremblant. 
we skied with Benno at the Lake Placid 
Club. And. on our first ski trip to Europe, 
we visited Benno in his native St. Anton — 
where he"d gone back to retire. 

Every fall, our ski season started u ilh 
the John Jay film. We skied and stayed 
with Hans Thorner and his wife Florence 
al Franconia and then al Magic Mountain 
in Vermont after Hans founded il. We 
skied at Mt. Cranmore with Hannes 



Schneider and with Fred Pabst at Bromley 
and we skied Mt. Snow alter Wall 
Schoenknechl had established il. 

The craziest thing we e\ er did was to 
open our own ski area. We were looking 
for a small property on which to build a 
rope low for friends and family. But. as in 
quicksand, soon we were up lo our necks. 
Fred Pabst had lold us. "I will give you a 
clue. Don't do il!" 

But we did it. anyway, and opened 
Highmouni for the 1946-47 season, and 
were there for 22 years. We built a 
separate home in 1970 below the base 
lodge and our son Phillip built a house 
there, too. in 1978 and still has it. 

Three years after we opened. New York 
built a state ski resort. Belleayre in 1949- 
50. next door. Belleayre. incidentally, has 
just celebrated its 50"' Anniv ersary. 
bringing back Dot Nebel. ihe first ski 
school director — she w as on the 1940 
Olympic team. 

Highmouni had its ups and downs but 
had fanatically loyal regulars. In 198.^. the 
regulars raised the money to buy 
Highmouni its first chairlift. Highmount 
finally closed in 1993 because we could 
not provide sufficient snow making, but the 
regulars still hold a reunion ev ery year. 
This year's was the biggest reunion ever. 

We loved our home al Highmouni. Otto 
Schniebs and Jack Rabbit Johannsen were 
guests and so was Bill Eldred. the pub- 
lisher of Ski and his w ife Perk. Bill also 
told us we were crazy to ow n a ski area. 
He was probably right. 

I retired from skiing nine years ago. 
after winning the women's 70-H Ski Club 
race at Hunter Mountain that year I was 
78 then. Now I am 87 and still active. I go 
shopping in Wood.stock. w here I live, at 
least three times a week in my trusty 
Subaru and keep up with old skiing friends 
(those still on this planet). I am busy as 1 
want lo be. gardening and filling orders for 
bronze stencil decorations on old tinw are. 
1 li>\c ill 

I wish you continued success with your 
publication. 

Blanche H. Davenport 

Woodstock 

New York 

The editor, working at Sports Illustrated 
during it.\ first years, and then u itli Ski in 
New York City l)eginning in the l'J60s. 
skied Highmount on weekends, blessing il 
for imcrowded weekend slopes, something 
few resorts in the Catskills coidd offer at 
the time — ed 



A Different Slant on 
Jack Rabbit 

Dear Editor: 

In regard to the Tremblant story. I have a 
different lake on the early career of Jack 
Rabbit — and I have read much about him. 
even met him a couple of limes. According 
to Emile Cochand. whom I believe and 
whom I lalked with when he was about 90 
years old. the Laureniian Hotel Associa- 
tion hired Jack Rabbit lo make a network 
of trails. That is. the Association was 
interested in promoting cross-country 
skiing and touring. So Jack Rabbit really 
worked for the Association. 

Emile Cochand fell thai he and the 
Association ne\cr iecei\ed public thanks 
for their insight. The thanks — ;ilong w ith 
much adulation — went lo Jack Rabbit. 
John Allen 



Rumney. NH 



Letter from Benno 




Benno Rybizka, Dave Rowan, 1949 



November 27. 1950 
Dear Dave. 

Before going up to Monl Tremblanl. 1 
am spending some time here jat Ml. 
Cranmorcl with Hanncs. and il is really 
good to be back again. ... I learned thai 
you are back in the ser\ ice and must say 
I was rather disappointed. ...I had been 
looking foru ard lo meeting \ow this 
w inter al Tremblanl. If you should have 
the time to come up to... please let me 
know...il would be nice lo ski with you 
again. Lots of luck. . .and lei's hope that 
\ou might be back al your editor's desk 
(at Ski\ in the near fuiure. 

sincerely yours. 

Benno 

I by permission of Dare Rowan j 
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A History 
of One Pole 

Versus Two 



JRUEAJDERIS' IRIESPOMSE 
Sundown at the Sundeck 



A fdtewcU Evening of Nostalgia & Entertainment 




An invitation to the party (top) showed the old Sundeck in its second season, 
the 1947-48 winter; left, above: the Wirth family, onetime owners of the 
Sundeck franchise, returned for the party — Heidi, Paul Jr., Paul Sr., Peter, 
and Annamarie Wirth; right, above: Janney and Tom Anderson, longtime World 
Cup and Roch Cup chairman, Ruth Wliyte of the Aspen Historical Society and 
John Keleher. 

Last Tango on the Sundeck 



Dear Editor: 

Aspen Historical Society's "Sundown at 
tiie Sundeck" party celebrated tiie old 
Sundeck. the Herbert Bayer design, put up 
the First year Aspen operated, the winter of 
1946-47. The Bauhaus-style circular 
glassed-in mountaintop restaurant is being 
replaced by a newer building. Enclosed are 
a Few oF my photographs oFthe event. All 
guests had a great time, especially 
Sundeck's past owners. 

The Sundeck had been around For 
nearly 5?) years. Howard and Jean Awrey 
were the first holders oFthe Franchise For 
the Sundeck. Paul and Hanna Wirth took 
over in 1952 and .stayed 14 years, with the 



whole Family living on the mountaintop. 

Daughter Susie Wirth starred in Fred 
Iselin's Little Skier's Bi^ Day. Daughter 
Heidi, deciding to be born one early April 
morning, was taken with her very pregnant 
mother down the chairliFt at 2 a.m. by a 
hastily-assembed lift crew but Operation 
Heidi ended in success. 

Peter Birfelder managed the Sundeck 
during the Following 28 years during 
which offbeat moonlight skiing parties 
organized by Dean Billings gave way to 
overw helming commercial success. 

Ruth Whyte 
Aspen 



Dear Editor: 

In regard to Roger Olsen's letter in the 
Second Issue 1999. two poles were used 
long before the Telemarkers began using 
them in 1 8(S0. Two poles were depicted in 
a Swedish book published in 1748. One 
should not suppose by this that the Swedes 
were ahead of everybody else! The book 
describes the Sami (Lapps). 

There is a further difficulty, that of 
knowing just w ho early writers were 
talking about. Frequently anyone who 
skied reasonably well, and to western 
Europeans that meant just about everyone 
they saw. was called « Uipp. However, it 
does appear that the author was talking 
about the Sami. 

As to how and why two poles took so 
long to come into common use: The 
military in Scandinavia had a strong 
influence, and it is also true that tradition 
often dies hard in peasant communities. I 
suspect those are the two main reasons. 

The passage cited by Olsen in which 
Sondre Norheim "dropped his sticks" in 
the jump was not unusual at all. The less 
formal the jump — ^jumps were often 
included within races — the racer would 
keep his slick or pole. 

Once the Hoplaam. or a race over 
jumps, became formalized, a competitor 
might start his race with two sticks, and 
release them before getting to the take-off. 
Another competitor might hold a sprig in 
hand during the entire run in. jump, and 
landing. Early Dartmouth jumpers used to 
start their jumps, poles in hand and release 
them as they approached the take-off. 

The general acceptance of two poles 
coincides precisely with the time that 
urbanites took to skiing. After all, it is far 
easier to glide along with two poles, far 
easier to go up hill w ith two poles, and the 
poles provide balance even if they 
occasionally get in the way. And there is 
nothing the middle class likes better than a 
manly sport made easy. 

As Far as US ski history is concerned, 
two poles were First used by Finns in the 
midwest. In 1969. one man inquired oFold 
Finns in Northern Minnesota who remem- 
bered their grandfathers herding reindeer 
using two poles. 

Around the turn of the century in the 
midwest, the Finns are recorded as 
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wanting a persuit race but wished "to be 
privileged to use two sticks." The writer 
went on. "In their country, this side-w heel 
style is the best but |in Northern Michi- 
gan] over deep snow and across 
the country, the Finn method 
would not wori< so well." The 
writer had no Tear of Finn 
expertise, writing. "We would 
be in favor of letting the Finn 
boys into the race), giving them 
permission to use an armful of 
sticks ifthey wish." (1902). 

Race organizers around the 
turn of the century — mostly 
Norwegians — made the rules. 
"No contestant will be allowed 
to use more than one stick." so 
read the rules for a race run in 
December 1901 in Ishpeming 
on Michigan's Upper Peninsula 
The reporter admitted that " a 
great many skiists use two sticks when 
they travel rapidly while others make just 
as good a time with one." By 1902, the 
rules had been amended to read, "partici- 
pants will be permitted to use two sticks or 
one. just as they please." 

In recreational skiing, one could 
choose to employ a split pole, which could 
be used as two poles in climbing and as a 
single for descent, or perhaps for hobby- 
horse riding to brake. Theodore Johnsen. 
who wrote the first U.S. book on skiing 
and was a Maine sporting goods dealer, 
had one on the market in 1905 listed in his 

Naiiscn and wife Eva 1888 



mail order catalog. 

In his book, he did. ho\\ c\ er. admonish 
prospectisc skiers "to use the push-pole as 
little as possible, so dispense with it as 





Nansen expedition crossing Greenland J88S 



much as you can. and learn to keep your 
balance without its aid." 

On the other hand. PHoi Poles manu- 
factured in Finland "were something of a 
novelty" in the Midwest in 1906. They 
fell "as light as if they were made out of 
paper tubing." And withstood heavy use. 

To bring the subject more up-to-date: 
Dartmouth's first coach. Anton Diettrich. 
wrote in 1924 that the ski runner carries 
either one or two poles. ..but two are more 
useful than one." 

An ad for John Palmer, sporting goods 
dealer in Fredricton. New Brunswick, in 
1927-28 includes a picture of a one-pole 
skier. As late as 1940. a ski journalist 
wrote to parents of skiing offspring. 
"Poles, and by this is meant two..." 

So much for facts and quotes. Some of 
the ideas taken into consideration by 
skiers early this century were: 

1 ) Better to use no poles at all because 
that showed you didn't need any aids to 
help you ski. 

2) One pole was perhaps OK — after all 
Nansen used one. and who. therefore, 
could object? 

?>) But two poles were perhaps ail right 
for the ladies.... In fact, two poles were 
considered by many skiers to be a practice 
so effeminate that one Dartmouth man 
tried out a pair of poles in 1912 at dusk, so 
as not to be seen and teased. 

John Allen 
Rumncy 
New Hampshire 
John Allen, has written the only academi- 
cally-acceptable, book-leiifitli history of U.S. 



skiing. From Skisport to Skiing. 

Norwef^ian polar explorer Fridtjof 
Nansen w as. technically spcakinii. a transi- 
tion figure, using either one or two sticks at 
times. Far those interested in his inspiration 
of modern skiing, there is a new bioiiraphy — 
Nansen, the Explorer as Hero — by Roland 
Huntford (Barnes and Nobel 1999) detail- 
ing some of Nansen's ski lechnicpie. 

Nansen sparked enthusiasm for luiropean 
sport skiing by mounting the first major mod- 
em expedition depending on skis. In the ear- 
liest crossing of Greenland's ice cap. in 
IHSK he used skiers pulling sleds, includ- 
ing two Lapps, or Scimi. paid to join the ex- 
pedition. Each skier used two very long 
poles. Sami -style, to haul their skis and sleds 
along some two hundred miles, traversed in 
41 days. 

Seven years later. Nansen attempted to 
reach the North Pole in somewlua the same 
way. However, he and his companion, 
Hjalmar Johansen employed one short pole 
apiece, possibly because there were no Sami 
along this lime, and because one pole was 
Nansen's custimi when skiing for sport. 

Starting across the pack ice on March 14, 
IS95 from a ship. Fram, which had been 
deliberately frozen in the ice, Nansen and 
Johansen. disappeared soundlessly into the 
Arctic (there was no long-distance radio 
communication ). traveling by ski and 
dogsted over drift ice. 

On April 7. 1895, the two were .slopped 
230 miles from the Pole by huge ice ridges. 
They turned south, hunting polar bear wal- 
rus, and seat fin- food, clothing, shoes, and 
shelter lashing the sleds on two hulls they 
carried to sail over open water 

In August. 1895. they reached Franz Josef 
Land — huge, ice-capped islands in the Arc- 
tic sea above Russia. Wintering over, they 
inched their way .south and — at the end of a 
month's torturous travel — on June 17, 
1896 — reached an English expedition out- 
post. The two had made a 700-mile journey 
of over a year 's duration, the longest-last- 
int; irek in taclic cxploralion — lo iliUe. 

In later years, Fridtjof 's son Odd Nansen 
"described how his father insisted on using 
only one ski stick, with a heavy iron spike 
and no basket, although two slicks had lon}^ 
been accepted, and I Nansen I himself had 
used them crossing Greenland... . " Recall- 
ing a tour in 1925 when Nansen was 65. Odd 
said. "It was as if as hmg as he lived, all 
his ski lours — even if ihey were around 
home. ..were still taking place on the 
Greenland ice cap. ..or on the pack ice of 
the polar sea. " — ed 
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1R{]EAW)E1R{S' EmPOmiE 

Harry Leonard and the First-Ever Ski Shows 



Dear Editor: 

All biu ihings have small beginnings. 
Nothing pro\ es this any belter than the 
origins of the first eonsumer ski show, 
held in Chieago in 1^58. I was reminded 
of this last fall when the present produeer 
of the Chicago show, Marie Adezio, called 
to ask for the specifies of that long-ago 
Chicago consumer show. Adezio wanted 




Harry Leonard in 1976, a 20-year veteran 

to use the 4()th anniversary as a theme for 
the 1 998 show. Now ihai took me out of 
my drowsy retirement state of mind! 

I had to reach a bit to recall what 
happened way back then. The show was 
called Ski Fair, really more of an extended 
cocktail party with exhibitors than a real 
show. But it did introduce Stein Eriksen, 
newly arrived at Boyne Mt.. to Chicago 
skiers. There were 20 exhibitors and two 
thousand diehard skiers who paid Si ..'^O 
each to view the booths at Sheraton 
Towers Hotel over the weekend. Some 
were manned by resorts — Wiimot. Pine 
Mountain. Rib Mountain — plus a dozen 
ski shops, and the Northwestern Railroad. 



As soon as we opened, we knew we 
had something. At the end of the first day, 
exhibitors began gathering to discuss 
impro\ements for the following year. 
From then on, the show moved to a larger 
exhibit space yearly, finally taking over a 
corner of McCormick Place, the world's 
largest exposition building — we had 
arrived. 

If the first Ski Fair was small stuff, 
it arose from even smaller stuff. The 
chain of events began after 1 went to 
work in the printing business, taking a 
training program at R.R. Donnelly, 
the huge Chicago printing firm. But 
then advertising seduced me and I 
took at job in the ad department of the 
Chicago Sun Times, and later at the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Then a jog of fate changed 
everything. In 1956. at 30, I went 
skiing for the first lime — at Pine 
Mountain, the largest, most up-to-date 
ski area in upper Michigan. It just 
turned me inside out, I was so thrilled 
1 decided to try every resort in upper 
Michigan. 

But there was a problem: no 
complete list of resorts existed. The 
only one available, compiled by 
Northwestern Railroad, listed a half- 
dozen areas. So I started compiling 
my own list only to discover that there 
was no complete directory for the 
whole Midwest. 1 had that aha! 
feeling. In 1957, 1 laid out a 64- page 
giveaway brochure. Ski Faring. I solicited 
ads with some nine hundred letters typed 
on a $44 second-hand portable. The 
advertising almost paid for the printing. I 
don't remember how many I printed, but it 
was loo many. 

Based on my brochure, I v\ as ap- 
proached by the Chicago Ski Council to 
produce its preseason weekend party at 
the Sheraton Towers, and invite resorts to 
pitch the skiers. They asked me with the 
idea of keeping it small. But I now had the 
contacts needed to make it a real show. I 
rented a second ballroom and sold fioor 
space, promising to divide into booths and 
decorate it. 1 probably had dozen 



lakers. 1 called it Ski Fair, after Ski Faring. 

Was I green! 1 walked up lo the 
Sheraton desk where clerks thought I was 
asking for a hotel room. Then they caught 
on and pointed lo the business office. 

The day before the exhibitors were to 
come. I was allowed in. My wife and two 
daughters had spent the two weeks sewing 
blue curtains. I hung them from the wall 
sconces and chandeliers. I started building 
booths — a guy from the hotel business 
office walked in and couldn't believe what 
he saw; It is embarrassing to remember. 
There were companies who would have 
rented me all 1 needed. I found out loo 
late. We were still using up the blue 
drapery around the house years later. 

We sold a couple of thousand tickets. 
Of course. I lost a couple of thousand 
dollars, which I had borrowed and would 
have to pay that back. I went east to the 
New York Trade show after Ski Fair and 
sold Howard Head the back cover of a 
second Ski Faring and so I published the 
second Ski Faring and held a second Ski 
Fair in 1958, moving the show to a bigger 
space. I borrowed money lo pay the 
previous year's debts, the start of educat- 
ing my creditors to the idea that last year's 
bills gel paid with this year's receipts! 

In 1959, the Detroit ski council asked 
me to do a show for them and 1 did. After 
the two Ski Fairs of 1959, 1 went lo New 
York again lo meet Andy Squires, who 
sold me his w inter sport show, held at the 
Seventh Regiment Armory. I moved it lo 
the Siatler Hilton in 1961. I continued to 
nm the Midwestern shows, and now I was 
a new category of ski industry person, a 
ski show entrepreneur. 

I soon realized 1 was actually in the 
entertainment business. To draw skiers, 1 
decided I had lo have skiing demonstra- 
tions. The first demos were done on 
stationary ramps and later on the moving 
surface of the Ski Dek — invented in 1960. 
On this "bizarre piece of portable terrain," 
as one writer put it, the supreme superstars 
of freestyle thrilled the crowd with athletic 
spectacles including the daring flips that 
the insurance people would stand for then 
(and won't now). 
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The Dek weighed 2(),()()() pounds and 
had to be disassembled, loaded, shipped, 
unloaded, and set up for every show. 
Sometimes it would disassemble all by 
itself during a show and I would end up 
keeping the welding guy company at 4 
a.m.. trying to get it back together again. 
We had freestylers (lipping into a rubber- 
ized landing platform. We had sexy, 
healthy-looking girls parading fashions up 
and down the Dek on little, tiny skis. We 
had Stein Eriksen skiing with his dog — 
Art Furrer in a dog suit. Try to catch that 
on the ski slope! It was real show biz. 

That was the part I liked best, the 
creative side, figuring out how to make a 
quality show. One innovation was a 
Budweiser beer garden. But. face it. the 
main attraction vv as the chance to see new 
equipment and talk to people who knew 
more than the average part time ski store 
clerk. In the days when the ski season was 
short and spotty, it was a long gap from 
Easter to New Years. The shows set the leg 
muscles twitching. 

Transportation was a major challenge. 
At first, we shipped the show by train, 
until one railroad abandoned the Ski Dek 
on a siding — along with the fashion show 
clothing — for 24 hours. The heart of the 
shov\ was a day late in arriving at Los 
Angeles. No one was happy. So we shifted 
to the highway by breaking the show into 
six semitrailer loads, and were soon doing 
ten show s a \ ear, attended by a third of a 
million people. 

One year, we mounted big shows in 
San Francisco. Los Angeles. Detroit. 
Chicago. Buffalo. New York. Nassau 
County on Long Island. Philadelphia, and 
Boston, in between doing smaller show s at 
college campuses on v\ hich 1 lost money 1 
recouped at the big shows. 

The main ingredient in all this was 
persuasion, an endeavor at which people 
have kindly said I do quite well. OK, not 
every exhibitor was always made happy by 
every show, but most ol them were most 
of the lime — the shows kept going and 
going, like the Energi/cr Bunny. Partly it 
was because the exhibitors remained loyal. 
One year when we were doing the show in 
a hotel to w hich 1 owed money, the hotel 
attached the ski ramp. Wouldn't let us ski 
until I posted bond. A group of the 
exhibitors gathered and one of them 
v\ alked up aiul handetl me the money. 
"Harry, pay us back w lien you can." Now 
that was loyalty. 

One of my successors in the business is 




Freestyler stunts on Michigan Ave. 
in Chicago to advertise the show 

Bernie Weichsel. At \9. Bernie wanted to 
help sell a ski book lor an author and I 
in\ iled him to the Detroit show. All the 
space I had for him was a chair by the 
door but Bernie tied balloons to one arm. 
leaned a poster against his knees and sat 
there selling books. Then Bernie began 
working w ith me almost full time, learned 
the ropes and now runs show s and 
programs around the U.S. — and the world. 

I can honestly say that Harry Leonard 
Company owed its continued existence to 
a bunch of people willing to believe, if not 
precisely in the ski show idea, then in my 
enthusiasm and energy and devotion to the 
development of ski shows. I really should 



have let them know on occasion that my 
enthusiasm was heightened by owing so 
much money. But I loved my career. And 
best of all, I almost broke even. 

I not only staged shows for nearly a 
quarter of a century, I also hosted hun- 
dreds — possibly a thousand — parties, 
dinners, celebrations, special events. Some 
were formal, many were spontaneous, 
throwing off a fireworks shower of 
genuine hilarity. Skiing was young and 
hopeful then and we were all full of beans, 
as the saying went. 

I was in the ski business 24 years, until 
1980, when I did my last show in 
Rockland, New York. Selling off my 
shows, I retired into another business. 
Action Telex, a telex bureau for those who 
didn't have their own telex operator and 
equipment, w hich telexed messages all 
over the world. My wife Marianne and I 
ran it in New York City. That went well 
until fax machines came along in 1986. By 
1987, telex was out. We sold fax machines 
for awhile and a fax .service, then retired 
from that in 1988. 

I went into the building business, 
developed a forty-acre wooded parcel, 
built eight hou.ses, and lost another shirt. 
Now I restore old cars. Not classics, just 
ordinary old cars. I put them into good 
shape and have fun doing it. That seems to 
have been the key to my life's work. 

The great significance of the ski shows 
was not so much that they brought the ski 
industry together belbre each season — 
though that paid the bills. I hoped. It was 
that the shows pulled in such a troupe of 
characters to perform and pontificate. The 
aspect that shines through it all is the 
w ealth of uproarious, unconventional and 
even tnie stories that sprang from the ski 
show world, inspired by the freaky, funky, 
funny, out-of-placc geniuses we knew and 
talked about, the bigger-lhan-life charac- 
ters w ho worked the shows. 

Bernie Weichsel. and Bob Ferguson of 
the Ski Market chain, recently hosted a 
magnificent luncheon in Boston for nearly 
tw o hundred ski show people, friends and 
cohorts from across the years. The event 
may have been the greatest ski party of all 
lime. We swapped more off-the-wall 
stories than any single mind could 
remember. No one needed to be reminded 
that the best part by far of the ski show s 
lay in the people w ho put them together. 

Harry Leonard 
Cream Ridge 
New Jersey 
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John Hitchcock records the First-Ever Man-made Snow 



Dear Editor: 

One thing missing from Skiini( Heritage 
has been the historical impact of 
snowmaking. Even though, in the lySOs. 
the statistics were that 60 to 360 inches of 
natural snow fell from the Berkshires 
north to Jay Peak, when it fell was another 
matter. That matter was saved from the 
grip of pure chance beginning in 1950. 

A tale of the birth of snowmaking as 
issued by the Tropeano brothers, owners 
of Larchmont Engineering Co. in Lexing- 
ton. Massachusetts, went like this: 

Joe and Phil Tropeano. in the business 
of making and selling irrigation and 
sprinkling systems were testing a device to 
spray mist on fruit trees to guard against 
frost. Lo and behold! They saw snow 
coming out of the spray nozzles. They 
rushed to the newspapers with the story. 
Presto! A new industry had been created. 
But that, actually, is not how the 
Tropeanos got into snowmaking. 

In the ly.SOs. Art Hunt. Wayne Pierce, 
and Dave Ritchey were all partners in 
TEY Manufacturing Corp. in Milford, 
Connecticut (the last letters of their names 
formed the company name). After experi- 
menting in snowmaking using compressed 
air and refined hose nozzles, in March. 
19.'S0. Pierce declared ""I know how to 
make snow!" With pumps, pipes, compres- 
sors, and nozzles Pierce laid out the 
world's first snowmaking site at Mohawk 
Mountain in Cornwall. Connecticut. 

The nozzles emitted a shower of snow, 
along with a county-wide chorus of 
canines emitting an outraged howling 
nonstop until the machine was turned off. 
The machine had a supersonic shriek. 
Pierce managed to eliminate the super- 
sonic sound problem quickly. 

TEY was bought by Emhart w hich 
eventually sold the patent rights to 
Larchmont, which had the pipe-bending 
machines and the sales force. Some others 
did get around the patent, but Larchmont 
ruled supreme until its patent expired. 

The early Larchmont systems were 
primitive and it was six years after the first 
rudimentary and limited systems were 
designed when I became one of the first to 
ski on machine-made snow in New 
England on the longest snow making slope 
installed to that time. The date was 



November 30, 1956. 

The young ski-area-owner, Donald 
Soviero. hired Larchmont to install a big 
system at Bousquel .Ski Area, a pioneer 
rope tow area founded by Clarence 
Bousquet in Pittsfield. Massachusetts. 
So\ iero"s move was lo be a quantum leap 
in snowmaking. I was a reporter for the 
Berkshire Ecii>le. 1 was also an instructor in 
the Walter Stugger Ski School at 
Bousquet's. I was there that day on the 
1500-foot long Russell Slope, served by 
the first T-bar south of Jiminy Peak. I 
witnessed the historic moment when 
Soviero turned on the huge diesel air- 
compressors. The above-ground network 
of aluminum pipes simply blew up, 
tossing a tlock of pipes high into the sky. 

The system was reassembled and over 
the next few hours, the ground crew 
struggled to move the nozzles around and 
getting thoroughly soaked by wet, spewing 
snow in the process. A substantial amount 
of snow cover was produced. I joined to 
demonstrate that one could, indeed, ski on 
the machine-made product. Managers 
from several New England ski areas were 
watching but most left with the impres- 
sion that snowmaking was miserable, wet, 
cold, tiresome, and produced little snow in 
relation to the expense. That was true. But 
one Vermont operator observing the test, 
termed snow making strictly a "banana belt 
gimmick." That was not true. 

By Christmas, some operators were 
having second thoughts. There was almost 
no natural snow in New England, even at 
Stowe. "snow capital of the East." Rus.sell 
Slope was so jammed, it was hard to .see 
any movement on it. I watched scores who 
had driven from Vermont wandering over 
to lean on the split rail fence, watching the 
throng. Some reluctantly bought tickets. 

The nation's weekly picture magazine. 
Life, came up to record the scene and ran a 
full-page picture of the miracle. 

Massachusetts areas, all of them 
among the East's most vulnerable, took to 
snowmaking quickly. Jiminy Peak in the 
Berkshires soon added a modest system 
that grew every year. (At present, Jiminy's 
energetic leader. Brian Fairbank. can sit 
inside his control room, turn on the 75 
guns located each on its own pipe-tower. 



and pump 204,000 gallons of water an 
hour to cover the slopes in a few days.) 

In 1964. the new Mt. Tom in Holyoke 
opened with an extensive snowmaking 
system in place. That December — again, 
at a time of precious little natural snow — I 
was able to report for the Sprin^ield 
Union that Mt. Tom currently was the 
headquarters of Northeast skiing, thanks to 
its superior snow making. 

During his first season as a ski area 
entrepreneur, Mt. Brodie's Jim Kelly had 
to truck in several hundred loads of snow 
to provide for the Presidential Holiday in 
February. The next season, Brodie opened 
with a top to bottom system. Later on, it 
boa,sted eight Hedco cannon, which did 
not require compressors but took longer to 
cover a slope. Brodie continually received 
high marks for quality snow. 

Vermont began to fall in line. Before 
1964, only Mount Asculney had taken the 
leap. But Haystack installed snowmaking 
when Brodie did. Vermont followed. 

At Mount Snow, owner and publicity- 
genius Walter Schoenknecht, having 
moved over from Mohaw k, installed a 
huge pump to create a lOO-fool-high 
arching, midwinter water fountain. As a 
by-product, it coated nearby buildings and 
parked autos w ith a sheet of rime as it 
slowly built a huge stalagmite, which 
Schoenknecht called Fountain Mountain. 

A year later, under the pressure of a 
snow drought gripping the land, he called 
on Larchmont for an emergency setup in 
January. Nearby Stratton Mountain did the 
same thing. And Vermont's largest resort, 
Killington, went into snowmaking big 
time. Pres Smith, Killington's competitive 
president, began his "first-to-open" 
campaign marshaled by Paul Bousquet — 
son of Bousquet's founder — with plenty of 
snowmaking experience. 

Stowe was the last major Vermont ski 
area to admit that Mother Nature would 
likely be frugal at Christmas and untrust- 
worthy thereafter. By then, the major 
glitches had largely been ironed out, but 
the problems remaining — the high price of 
compressing the air and getting enough 
water — are still with the industry today. 

John Hitchcock 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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How Fast 
Can I 
Go? 



A TALE OF 
SPEED SKIERS 
WHO FOUND 
OUT 

by Peter Miller 




Introduction 

In I97S. Sieve McKinney broke ilie 200-kUoineter-per-hour 
harrier, dvenifiini' 200.222 kplu 124. 137 miles an hour, over 
a linieil course, thereby brin(>ing 
alwut a bU)ssoniiiig in the sport of 
speed skiiuf;. During the J 980s, 
new speed tnuks were estab- 
lished in Europe and America. 
Major corporations were 
attracted to llie sport, notably 
R.J. Reynolds, the tobacco com- 
pany, a sponsor guaranteeing 
world-wide publicity. By I9S(). 
the International Speed Skiing 
Association was headipiartered 
in Reno. Nevada, and racers 
were following a world cup championship circuit 
the one followed by alpine racers. 

The following history is framed by the author's iwtes 
taken at the I9H4 World Speed Skiing Championship at Les 




California 's speed-skiing miners 

like 



Steve McKinney 
on the cour.se 



and e.xcerpts taken freely from 
old newspapers of the J 800s and 
modern ski nuigazines as well as 
from onetime speed skier Dick 
DoiMorth's excellent unpublished manu- 
.scripl on speed skiing. The Straight Course. 

The Championship at Les Arcs 

April 19. l9<S4—-dt Les Arcs 2000. from the author's notes: 
Earl\ morning. Although the sun is hidden by the mountains, the 
sky overhead is cerulean blue and promises a brilliant day. The 
flags hang limp next to the officials' lent. The ski slope slides up 
from below my apartment window to the bottom of the speed 
race course, just a few hundred meters away. Like a freeway, the 
race track climbs straight up ihc mountain and narrows into a 
couloir under the summit of the Aiguille Rouge. It is deserted: no 
people, no movement. I have the feeling that in this placid scene 
links some deadly force — a lion in the bush, waiting for a prey 
not alert to hidden dangers. 

Les Arcs is a modern halcon resort in the 
French Savoie and hosting its third annual World 
Speed Skiing Championship. This one features 
the return of four-time speed-record holder Steve 
McKinney after a year's absence, challenging 
the current record-holder, Franz Weber. 

The sport of speed skiing has seen a spectac- 
ular rise in popularity. It boomed after McKinney 
set his record in 1978 and Camel sponsored the 
International Speed Skiing Championships in 
1982 and 1983 on Storm Peak (renamed, of 
course. Velocity Peak) in Silverton. Colorado. 
Not that the phenomenon of speed skiing is new 
or unique. The fastest man in the world during the 1 KOOs w as speed 
skier Tommy Todd. In 1874, Todd was limed at over S.") miles per 
hour on an 1 .804-foot course with a vertical of some 1 ,000 feet at 
La Porte, California: it had sleeted the niaht before, renderini! the 



Arcs, France, and proceeds through flashbacks to past meets course exceedingly fast. 
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How Fast Can I Go? continued 




Speed skiing at La Porte, California, circa 1880 

California's spccd-stciing miners called themselves snow- 
shoers and established a regular circuit. Some racers went "on the 
road" for two weeks, racing in towns like Saw Pit. Poker Flat. 
Onion Valley, Port Wine, and Whiskey Diggings. They raced on 
skis that were typically 1 2 feet long. 3 3/4 inches w ide at the toe 
and tapering towiyd the tail. (Currently, copies of these skis are 
being used in the longboard racing 
revival.) The groove on the bottom 
started about fourteen inches from the 
tip and ran down the remaining length 
of the ski. A toe strap and heel block 
formed a simple binding. The racers 
balanced themselves with a long pole 
and raced in a deep crouch. 

The Secret of Speed 

The miners" waxed for high speed 
with dope, secretly-concocted with 
ingredients such as sperm-whale oil. oil 
of cedar, pine pitch, camphor oil. coal 
oil, and other occult ingredients, 
cooked for a closely-guarded interval, 
and sometimes even distilled. 

Their courses normally ran roughly 
a third of a mile to half a mile and were 
about a hundred feet wide. Stakes 
marked the boundaries. Two American 
Hags formed the finish gate. The snow 
on the course was packed. Racers com- 
peted two to four at a time. A drum- 
beat or gong stroke plus the drop of a 
red handkerchief at the start "go!" At 
the finish stood judges, and timekeep- 
ers with stopwatches. They started 
timing at the drop of the handkerchief 
and stopped when the racers ran past 
the American flags. There was no speed trap. The miners were 
timed from start to finish. Betting on winners — who were often 
awarded a champion's belt of leather studded with silver — was 
furious and in the spring races were the occasion for large parties 
and town dances. 

An excerpt from an article by George Wingate in The 




Speed skis vs 1930 Alpine skis. 



Snow-shoers waiting for the gong, waxer in back 

Sacramento Union, March 28, 1868: 

//) former races here ... the rate of .speed has fully aver- 
aged seventy-five feel per second f50 mphj. and at the lime of 
pa.ssing through the poles been a little over one hundred feet 
per second [68 mphj. When il is considered that for some two 
or three hundred feel at the start the speed is very far slwrt of 
that, it will be easily understood that 
considerable velocity is obtained. 
Oral histories recall races at Onion 
V ^ Valley in 1855. but the first print con- 

^ ^ firmation was of a race held in 1859 at 

the Monte Cristo mine in Sierra 
County. Some of the larger races were 
S hosted by La Porte, a town serving the 

3 needs of 5.000 miners with 14 saloons, 

K two churches, several hotels, a news- 

■ paper, bank, and general stores. About 

28 feel of snow fell each winter. The 
^^fl Alturas Snow Shoe Club of La Porte 

held their 44th annual Snow Shoe race 
* in 1911. It was the last such miners' 

race meet, the mines were being ghost- 
ed and the snow-shoe races died with 
the era. 

The Course at Les Arcs 
The speed skiing course at Les 
Arcs in 1984 measures 1.755 meters, 
approximately 6.000 feet, with a start- 
ing gate set at an altititude of 2,734 
meters, or 9,000 feet high. The vertical 
drop is 584 meters, almost 2.000 feet. 
The course is divided into the run-up 
where skiers start and accelerate, the 
1 00-meter speed trap where skiers are 
timed, and a braking and stopping sec- 
tion at the bottom of the track. 

Les Arcs' l(X)-meter speed trap is set where the course is at 
least 30 meters wide. The trap's length is precisely measured, to 
a tolerance of plus or minus one centimeter, and the elapsed times 
are timed electronically to the nearest l/l(XK)ths of a .second, 
using paired electric-eye beam-splitters at .start and finish lines. 
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The First Speed Trap 

Modern speed skiing began as a European affair. The 100- 
meter trap originated at St. Moiliz in the Kilonu'trc Lance, first 
held in 1930. staged by Walter Amstutz. a pioneer ski moun- 
taineer. He was sports director and publicity manager for St. 
Moritz. building the first speed course equipped with electric tim- 
ing. The race was won by Austrian downhill racer Gustavc 
[Giizzi) Lantschner with a speed of 10.5.675 kph. or 65.5 mph. 
(Six years later, skiing for Germany. Guzzi won the first Olympic 
alpine bron/.e. ) A year later, in 1 93 1 . another fine Austrian down- 
hiller. Leo Gasperl. set the last record achieved at St. Moritz, run- 
ning the course at 136.600 kph. 84.3 miles an hour. 

This closely matched the 87.7 mph posted by Tommy Todd of 
the speed-skiing miners, but it was not until 1947 that his record 
was clearly beaten. Thai year the Italian resort of Cer\ inia host- 
ed its first Kiloiiu'lro Limchtto and Zeno Colo, the master Italian 
downhiller. hit 159.292 kph or 98.76 mph. 

The 1947 Cer\inia race was held on a one-kilometer track 
over the Breilhorn Glacier on the flank of the Little Matterhorn. 



No further records were set at Cervinia until 1960. In the inean- 
time. an American set the world record on a course in the Andes. 
An American Speed Track 

In August. 1955. four Americans and a Japanese — Bud 
Werner. Marvin Melvile, Ron Funk. Ralph Miller and Chiharu 
Igaya — were at Portillo and decided to see if they could break 
the Cervinia record. Emile Allais timed them with a hand-held 
stopwatch over a 50-meter trap marked off with bands of soot. 

He limed Werner at 157 kph (97.3 mph). Funk fell at about 
148 kph and broke his ankle. Only Ralph Miller persisted in the 
attempt to beat the record and. on the afternoon of August 26. the 
"crazy gringo" went through the speed trap at 108.5 mph. Given 
a stopwatch accurate to 1/1 Oth of a second, a tenth too fast or 
slow would have been an error of plus or ininus 18 mph. Still. 
Ralph Miller was likely the first to break the 100 mph barrier. 

Miller had pushed speed skiing beyond the experience of 
downhill racers: they were not used to going straight down a 
track at speeds which make skis want to fly and force a com- 
petitor to maintain an aerodynamic tuck to win and survive. 



C.B. Vaiighan, Ron Funk and Dick Donvorth, Portillo, Chile, 1963 
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Thus was developed the speed skiing specialist. 

By 1962. the electronic record at Cer\ inia had been pushed to 
168.224 kph. 104.298 mph by Alfred Plangger. In the summer of 
1963, American racers Dick Dorworth and C.B. Vaughan revived 
the speed trap at Portillo expressly to set a new record using beam- 
splitters. Both attained a 171.428 kph (106.2 mph) average, using 
225-cm Head skis. The next year. 1964. the two went to Cervinia 
to defend their record but Luigi DiMarco won at 174.757 kph. 
101.2 mph. and Dorworth took a nasty spill. 

Dorworth 's Mighty Fall 

As Dorworth recalls the catastrophe in 
a passage from The Siniighl Course: 

The Chilean track measured 400 
meters to the transition and up to SO per- 
cent steepness: Italy's is a kilometer long 
and 62 percent at the steepest point. It 
starts nearly flat and falls off' to about 20 
percent for 400 meters: on a good run 
the competitor is traveling about fyO-70 
mph at the end of this relative flat: then 
the contour changes abruptly and drasti- 
cally, the rest of the track is a consistent 
60 percent. This contour change coin- 
cides with a crevasse which is hoarded 
over and covered with snow to allow a 
crossing. It is impossible to resist being 
thrown in the air.. .seekers of speed fly 
anywhere from 20 to 120 feet... The 
racer is on the Cervinia track three to j. 
four times longer than in Portillo: they % 
are tracks of different temperament "t 
arriving at the same conclusion. ? 
Commitment. Concentration. I'reedoni. 
Or the struggle of terror. . . 

July 15, 1964 — About a hundred yards 
above the trap. ..it was apparent and 
inescapable that I was going to fall... 
There is an infinitely fragile line of 
balance cn 100 mph... you are more like a projectile than a 
skier and once that line is broken it does not mend easily... No 
one on his back at 100 mph will ever after have contempt 
for speed. 

Something caught, a hand, perhaps — and then came one of 
tho.se falls skiers have had dreams about, liiglity yards ... in 
eveiy conceivable body position, iiuluding upside down aiul 
backward and five feel oft the snow... The left ski went away as 
the binding meant it to, and was last seen on the way to Zermatt. 
The right ski loyally .stayed, and halfivay through the fall the 
right leg broke. . . 

The fall... left me in a pile. Not until then did I fear (feel fear) 
that I may have destroyed my body... People were swarming 
around and... it was decided that, in the relative world of 
injuries, I was all right: there were the smiles ami relief of the 
silence of disaster giving way lo the movement of life. 

From now on, eveiy man who tries seriously aiul truly for a 
record carries death in his hind pocket. I think that this year 
everyone will make it. but after this it will get too fast, too 
tough, and eventually someone will buy the farm no one ever 
wants but everyone gets. 




Franz Weber, defending record- 
holder at Les Arcs, 1 984 



The Contestants at Les Arcs 

April. I9S4 — at Les Arcs, from the author's notes: the record 
is now 30 mph higher than it was 20 years ago, and 1 1 3 racers 
from thirteen countries have entered the 1984 championship, 
including Alain Stump with his notable sharks-head helmet, not 
including two one-legged skiers and four monoskiers. Nineteen 
are women. 

Going back in history, the first recorded woman speed-skiing 
champion was Miss Lottie Joy, who won the 1 867 women's race 
at La Porte with a speed of 48.9 mph. She won with flair, as the 
Mountain Messenger reported: The snow- 
shoe pet of St. Louis dropped low, with the 
pole under her arm. aiul just scooted down 
the track like an arrow lo the mark, while 
the others, carrying too much sail, and wiih 
snow-shoes wide apart, came ihrough all 
standing up. hut too late to win. 

The modem women's record was set in 
1963 by Rmanuela Spreafico who went 
through the Cervinia speed trap at 127.14 
kph, 78.8 mph. In 1965. Christl Staffnerof 
Austria set a new women's record, again at 
Cervinia. of 143.23 kph. 88.8 mph. 

Women did not officially run for speed 
again until 1978 in Portillo. That year, 
Cathy Breyton of France hit 165 kph (102.8 
mph) to become the first woman to go over 
100 mph. In 1980. women competitors 
were recognized by the International Speed 
Skiing Association. A new women's record 
very likely will be set here at Les Arcs. 

There is tension floating around the bar 
and on the slopes of Arcs 2()fX) during this 
meet. You can always feel it at s[x;ed races 
or bullfights where there is the menace of 
death but at this race there was also the fric- 
tion of a mano a mono between Franz Weber 
(129.54 mph) and Steve McKinney (124.76 
mph). Weber is Austrian and looks like he pumps iron. He is not so 
tall as massive. He has dimples and a boyish smile creased by a gap 
in his teeth. He smiles easily and has a handshake for everyone. He 
is a promoter, which will become his profession. 

The Steve McKinney Story 
At six-foot-three. 190 pounds, long hair, steel-blue eyes. Steve 
.VlcKinney smolders, lean, w hipped hard. He is a gifted athlete. A 
mercurial intelligence glints in his eyes when he peers down at 
you. He reminds me of a haw k on a branch, eyeing a duck in a pud- 
dle pond. He is mystical, withdrawn, introverted and competitive; 
a superb player of psychological sports war. He held the worid 
speed skiing record four times before he dropped out for a year to 
attempt Mt. Everest. Now he is back to retake the world record. 

Born in 1953, brother of a future World FIS Champion. Tamara 
McKinney, he was raised in Kentucky and in Nevada. In the 
Nevada Sierra, he learned his skiing from — among others — Sven 
Cotimer and Anderl Molterer. McKinney took up speed skiing after 
leaving the U.S. ski team and taking a bad rock-climbing fall. In an 
article coauthored with Dick Dorworth (or Ski's Spring 1975 issue. 
McKinney calls the accident his inspiration to enter speed skiing: 
"/ don't really know wlnii I am doing. I can't do ii." The 
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instant that thought entered my mind, I fell from the vertical 
firanite w all. The w ehhinf; on my hii^hest piece of protection 
broke, and I hit 50 feet below, on a ledfie. bounced 10 feet in the 
air fell another 50 feel to another ledt;e. and w ound up luuii^int; 
on the end of the rope. 15 feet from the f>rouiul. 

My back was broken, my left heel was broken, and all the liy,- 
aments in my left hand were ripped. But I was alive. 

Concpiering that insidious ilunight "I can't do it" was ime of 
my main objectives in the Kilometro Lancialo. in f;oiiii; for the 
world speed record on skis. 

About the lime McKinney fell off the Black Wall on Donner 
Pass, he was learning about speed skiing 
from his friend Dorworth. On impulse, in 
1973. still in a body cast, he hopped a 
plane to Milan and hitched-hiked to 
Cervinia to watch the Kilometro Lanciato 
and tried skiing in a body cast. (// taught 
me to keep m\ upper bod\ still. ..aiul not to 
fall.) 

McKinney 's Speed Skiing Debut 

In the spring of 1974. McKinney came 
back to Cervinia with his friend Tom 
Simons. They borrowed or begged all their 
equipment. They trained for a month 
before the race. When the race day came 
up. the competition consisted of fully- 
sponsored and well-equipped teams from 
Czechoslovakia. Japan (six racers and six 
managers, coaches and reporters). Canada. 
Germany. Finland. Austria. France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. The only unspon- 
sored, under-equipped team was composed 
of McKinney and Simons. They called 
themselves The Universe Ski Team. 

In a later interview. Simons described 
Steve's initiation into speed skiing: 

On three different days, racers starting 
just in front of Steve fell and were hurt. 
One of them. Beguclin. was killed. I could see it bothered him 
eiu)rmously but he just blocked it out. ...Every racer kiuiws his 
life is on the line, and, though many don't admit it, that's one of 
the reasons we 're all there. There 's a basic need in man which 
lures him into pushing his limits all the way.... 

McKinney 's own description, in the Spring 1975 Ski: 

On the first run, Tom I Simons}. Pino Meynet. and I all 
broke the record. Pino was the fastest with 115 mph. Tom and 
I were a few tenths behind. ...the second time I was ready. 
Skate, skate, skate... into a tuck and over the edge in as close 
to a ball ofiunhing as I could manage. The eerie road of speed 
suddenly becomes quietness. ..riding the substance of dreams. 
I had pushed it up to 116, but Pino again was a few tenths 
faster... Up again for the third and final run. Off' I went. ..a few 
harsh moments over the top bumps. ..then into the fearful, yet 
strangely comfortable current...! discovered the middle path 
of stillness within speed, calmness within fear and I held it 
longer and quieter than ever before. The clock registered at 
189.47.^ kph... 

That was 1 17.47 mph. McKinney had set the record on his tnsi 
try and it was the beginning. He lost the record in 1975, regained 
it in 1977. In 1978. a snowstorm cancelled the Kilometro Lanciato 
and a replacement was held under FIS regulations at Portillo. 




Steve McKinney, challenger at 
LesArcs, 1984 



where McKinney aimed to set his third record and break the 200 
kph ban ier. an attempt he wrote up for Ski's March 1979 issue: 

/ find that the faster my body travels, the slower my miiui 
seems lo work. What seems like an eternity to calculate a 
movement actually passes almost instantaneously until finally 
at the crescendo of speed there is no thought at all. It is sim- 
ply a case of refle.x. instinct and faith. ...When we don't know, 
we must trust in the wisdom of God's plan. The moments 
before the plunge ...are moments full of this trust. To go with- 
out it is literally to take your life in your hands. ...My first run 
from the warm-up point. ..had been 1S9 kph... the added alti- 
tude and degree of steepness (for the 
record run) meant an easy 10 kpli.... I 
prayed for strength and skated down into 
the rushing void. ...The pressure of 
wind... and vibration built rapidly. One 
arm started to fly out to the side, f fought 
to hold it ahead, piercing the wind aero- 
dynamically. 

One ski hit a light bump in the ter- 
rain... it required complete concentration 
to maintain my tuck as the ski lifted from 
tip to binding. ...The colored flags of the 
speed trap shot by in a flash of dark 
against the endless whiteness. I broke my 
tuck and jell a sudden, slamming jolt, like 
a free-falling skydiver opening his 
chute...! banked to a stop. Relief. .and 
thanks. My time... came over the loud- 
speaker: 200.222 kph. A record — and it 
held. Two we asked for and two we got. 

McKinney had become first to breach 
the magical "Two." the 2()0-kph barrier, 
bumping the record up three miles an hour 
to 124.137 to do it. 

By 1982, Cervinia"s midcourse glacier 
crevasse had widened, cutting the speed 
track in two and the Kilometro Lancialo 
was permanently cancelled. Speed tracks blossomed in other 
countries. In March. 1982. at Les Arcs. McKinney set his fourth 
record at 201.230 kph — 124.762 mph — and speed skiing was 
attracting young, aggressive, and well-trained competitors. More 
than anyone. McKinney had brought charisma to the sport, and 
attracted new talent. A month after McKinney "s 1982 Les Arcs 
mark, a voung contender. Franz Weber, broke McKinney's record 
in Silverton, Colorado, upping the speed to 203.160 or 129.4 
mph. McKinney in 1983 dropped out for the year, joining an 
expedition to climb Mt. Everest. 

The Search for Speed 
April. !9fi4 — Les Arcs from the author's notes: two women, 
former record-holders Marti Martin Kuntz of California and 
Cathy Breyton of France, hope to top Kirsten Culver's world 
record of 194,384 kph (120.3 mph). So docs the dark horse 
Melissa Dimino. another Californian whose speeds kept acceler- 
ating in each race she entered. 

In 1984. the aeronautical experts were entering the sport. In 
the past, speed skiers trained by rigorously strengthening their 
bodies, particularly their thighs and back so they could maintain 
high speed tucks. Kalevi Hakinnen, the Finnish speed skier and 
oldest competitor at 55, had taken training a step further and had 
himself mounted, on his skis, on top of a Saab that sped at 90 
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Steve McKinney at the top of the Les Arcs Course, 1984 

mph across the Finnish landscape, perfecting his tuck. He has a 
well-trained heart. At sea level it pumps 38 times each minute. In 
a speed skiing race, his heart rate rises to 169. Some speed skiers' 
heart rates spurt up to 200 when they approach the speed track. 

There were whispers at Les Arcs of new equipment and new 
techniques. Behind the rumors were two men. Paul Hamilton, an 
engineer with Learjcl, and Guy Dalla Riva. a consulting engineer 
tor the Federal Aeronautics Administration. Both of them see a 
parallel between speed skiing and living. Dalla Riva is a short 
man with a nervous quick smile and enough energy to make him 
seem to bounce even when he is sitting. His eyes shine with the 
fervor of speed skiing. 

The Skier as an Airplane 

"A speed skier is an airfoil." Dalla Riva says in the Arcs 2000 
restaurant, as he devastated a small cup of pistachio ice cream. 

"A speed skier races at about the stall speed of an airplane. 
When they reach that speed... they are skiing on the ground like 
a Hat rock skips over a pond. If they get too much speed, they 
begin to tly. Our problem is to figure out how the racer can have 
the least amount of drag, yet lower the lift. 

"You see, it is the reverse of an airplane. We want the skier to 
keep his weight on his skis and the skis on the snow. Then he goes 
fast. The racer has to keep his nose down, but without drag. The 
body has to be symmetrical and parallel to the slope. The hands. 



shoulders and buttocks create vortices, "dirty" areas where eddies 
of wind slow the skier. If the weight is slightly shifted, say nine 
pounds from the left foot or shoulder to the right, it can cause the 
skier to drift off the track. If the head is too high, it causes loss of 
speed. Head too low and the skier can't see where he is going." 
Miissner's Fatal Run 
Seeing is important: two speed skiers have been killed racing, 
Walter Mussner at Cervinia in 1963 and Jean-Marc Beguelin in 
1974, also at Cervinia. Both skied off the track and both, claiin 
those that saw the races, held their heads so low in the tuck posi- 
tion that they couldn't see where they were going. 

Mussner's fatal run as described by Dick Dorworth in The 
Straifihr Course: 

On Siiiulax niiiht, the 25th. Mussner saw a photo of Luigi 
(Dinuirco) taken on the first clay. In this photograph. Luigi's head 
is completely down and all you can see is the top of his hel- 
met. ..Walter studied the photograph for a few minutes. 
'Tomorrow I will do that', he told Luigi... 

Mussner came. ..his head was already down. ..At the top of 
the timing area he began to veer right. I saw immediately that 
he was on his way off the track.. .Walter went off the track just 
at the end of the timing, just missing the electric eyes. ..He 
clocked a time of 170.132 kph just as he fell. ..With incredible 
force and speed he went end over end, feet and then head hit- 
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Walter Mussner before his fatal run; his ski after his fall 



ting the snow, and each turn wrenching his body tinbelievahly. 
Afterwards, eleven holes were counted in the snow. feel, head, 
feet, head, feel, head and at the end, everything, ft was difficult 
to believe il was a human body undergoing such gyrations, such 
speed, such force. . . 

They took Walter to Aosta and he lived a little more than five 
hours. Unfortunately, he was conscious most of thai time. He 
fractured his skull, broke two vertebrae in his iwck. pulverized 
his entire pelvic region, broke one femur and lore loose the 
femoral artery, and he 
tore himself open from 
the anus to the navel. He 
had acute hemorrhages 
of the brain, stomach and 
leg. Towards the end he 
went blind... 

I believe two things 
killed Walter Mussner, 
not one more than the 
other I think the bad 
track caused him to veer 
to one side against the 
natural slopes of the 
track, and I think 
Walter's head being 
down made him unaware of what was happening and therefore 
unable to correct it... 

The beast of speed skiers, says Dalla Riva, is the physics for- 
mula for calculating the effect of air Q-V-/2: the density of the 
air equals velocity squared divided by two. Simply put. it means 
the faster you go. the more the air slows you down. Thus the 
search for the perfect airfoil and a high-altitude speed track, 
where air density is thinner. The speed track at Silvcrton begins 
at I2,.'i00 feet. 2.0.^0 feet higher than at Les Arcs. To achieve 
higher speeds at Les Arcs, the course managers created a 
smoother track, so that competitors fmd it easier to keep their skis 
in contact with the snow. 

Finding Dirty Air 

In 1983, Dalla Riva. in his study for more efficient speed ski- 
ing performance, taped two- to three-inch ribbons to Melissa 
Dimino who, copying Hakkinen"s method of training, strapped 
herself on skis mounted on top of a car. Dalla Riva photographed 
her in a tuck position at speeds of 50. 60. 80 and 90 mph. The way 
the wind rippled the ribbons helped him locate the "dirty area.s" 
around the hands, legs. feet, shoulders and buttocks. 

From these studies. Dalla Riva saw turbulence behind the 
calves and made improvements in the fairings, fins attached to the 
racer's suit to break turbulence behind the calves. Light rubber 
latex suits were designed to stretch over the boots. He also found 
vortices behind the helmet and added a soft collar that clcses the 
gap between the head and the shoulders. 

During the qualifying runs at Les Arcs in 1984 Steve 
McKinney used this helmet for the first time. Melissa Dimino 
had one. too. as did Tom Simons. Paul Buschmann. and so did 
the 55-year old Finn. Kalevi Hakkinen. After their training runs 
these racers hid their helmets. But the other speed skiers had 
eagle eyes and worked through the night grafting duct tape to the 
back of their helmets. 

All the racers wore latex suits made of thin, non-porous rub- 
ber; .some called them oversize condoms. The suit is cold but in a 
fall at over 100 mph. the material can melt from the friction 



against the snow and be ground into the fiesh bums. This hap- 
pened to Franz Weber in the 1 983 Les Arcs speed race a year ago. 
Weber fell at about 1 19 mph and it took six months for the burns 
to heal. As Weber described his fall: 

The third run was for the record and we had moved I OU 
meters up the course. There was a lot of hard .snow and .some 
powder and ice. "This is going to be it." I said to myself and 
pushed off. did two skates and went into a real low. tight 
luck. The noise cut down as I accelerated but ihe wind lifted 

my left ski and pulled out 
my left hand. Then the 
right hand went down 
ami the skis crossed. I 
hit on the left side and 
click, the skis were gone 
and I slid into the timing 
trap, arm up. bouncing 
high in the air and head- 
ing for the timing post. 
I turned my head and hit 
real luod and I thought 
J might break my neck 
with the helmet ami I 
put my arms behind it 
to protect myself. I 
bounced up in the air down, and kept sliding. I was trying to 
brake with my bare hands and fingernails in the snow and with 
my toes. 

I was sliding on my belly and it was so hot and I was 
screaming down through the trap and I knew that was a healthy 
sign. I stopped about 500 meters below the trap and at the edge 
of red fencing. I was afraid to look at my hands, for they had 
tu) feeling. My side and back burned. I stood up. "/ want to get 
off the mountain. I want to get my skis and get off the moun- 
tain." I said to myself I cpiickly turned black and blue and 
green. I squished when I sat down. My right side, left side and 
hand were still numb and my skin was a jelly substance where 
it had burned into the suit. I used acupuncture and massage 
to lessen the pain. I was never knocked out mentally. Yes. I 
wanted to race again. 

The New Speed Skis 

The racers now use 240-centimeter (eight foot) skis that weigh 
about 18 pounds a pair. Demands on speed skis are extraordinary. 
One of the problems the manufacturers face is that at high speed 
skis can heat up to 212 degrees. Kinetic energy becomes thermal 
energy, and the skis begin to oo/e plastic. The Atomic speed skis 
are very stiff, but become supple at over 140 kph. They have a 
wood core and special bottoms about which Atomic officials are 
close-lipped. The skis cither have V-tips. or tips with air holes cut 
into them, or blunt tips — blunt is still the favorite, first used by 
California speed skiers in the ISfiOs. 

The first speed skiers also had their technical problems. 

The well-known California skiing mail-carrier Snowshoe 
Thompson failed ignobly in his first race against the La Porte 
skiers in 1 867 and later issued a new challenge. A La Porte speed 
skiing fan wrote a reply in an 1869 issue of The Miumtain 
Messenger pointing out that Thompson was technically behind the 
times: 

There was a time when we knew nothing about "dope. " 
when we, too, thought a snow-shoe should be flat-bottomed ami 
turned up about two feet in front... We were soon cured of all 
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such foolish notions and w e cut off the lioosenecks and diifi a 
i;ioove into the Iwttom. Just as you'll do. Mr. Thompson... when 
you get a little more used to snow-shoeing... Tlumipson... you 
inu.1t give way to grooved bottoms, dope, and, last but not least. 
Young America's Thoroughbred Snow-Shoers... . 

"Dope is King," was a motto of the times. Each snow-siioer 
had his Mst of secret waxes matched to 
snow conditions. The recipe tor a cold- 
snow dope that won five purses in the late 
180()s in California: 

Johnnie Williams No. 21 

One ounce of sperm oil 

1/2 teaspoon of balsam 

1/8 ounce of camphor 

2 1 drops oil of tar 

Cook for 45 minutes 

Add half a teaspoon of 
oil of tar. and cool 

Waxing at Les Arcs 

April. — at Les Arcs, from the 
author's notes: Rob Kiesel of the .Swix Wax 
company is attending to the racers" skis. He 
prepares Franz Weber"s skis. Weber claims 
wax is partly responsible for his first record 
at Silverton two year ago. Kiesel says the 
secret is not in the wax itself but in struc- 
turing the wax on the bottom of the ski. 

"Wax breaks up the suction created 
between the ski bottom and the snow, while 
the pattern helps break up surface tension," 
said Kiesel. "We stmcture the ski bottom 
with stone grinders, silicone carbide sand papers, files without 
striation and other cutting ti>ols that can make grooves similar to 
those, say. in a 78-rpm record. We make a wet snow base and then 
I put on the wax over this base, scrape it down, then brush it with 
a nylon bristle brush to open up the wax to 
the structured bottom. Some prefer to use a 
brass brush but 1 think nylon works better 
with speed skiing." 

Conditions at Les Arcs 

The track at Les Arcs is in as good 
shape as Weber's skis. There had been two 
rolls on the speed course, above the trap 
and one in it but the racers finally solved 
the hazard by working on the problem 
themselves, smoothing the terrain. 

At this time of year the sun hits the Arcs 
2(XK) track fully at 1 1 :0() a.m. but the racers 
started their runs at 9:?>{) a.m., slipping in 
and out of shadow s. Weber hit 202.780 kph 
and then Kirsten Cuhcr clocked in a 
190.174. Fast, but just a warm up. It would 
turn hot during the day and ski tourists 
would lie indolently outside, faces to the spring sun like recently 
bloomed dandelions. It would heat up but the snow stayed fast. 

For the final men's run. the racers move another 50 yards up 
the course and, as the sun lit the length of the track, it slightly soft- 
ens the snow. Weber will soon see if he can hold the record or 




Melissa Dimino, dark horse at 
Les Arcs, 1984 



whether McKinney will take it back. 

Weber at the Start 
It is just before noon when the first skier, in a puff of powder, 
jumps onto the track and skates into the tuck position. Weber, as 
the record-holder, can run at will. He watches a few racers go, 
then jumps into the track. He is intuitive about his sport; he 
knows when the snow is right and his mind 
and body are tuned in. Stretched into his 
bright red suit, decorated with the Camel. 
Ford. Coors. and Swix emblems of his 
sponsors, he moves quickly into that squat, 
wide, fiat-backed stance that looks like — a 
tank. He holds it steady, his body rigid as it 
accelerates faster than a Porsche. 

The time for the descent on the Les Arcs 
course is about 1 1 seconds — roughly the 
time alloled for riding a bronco in a rodeo, 
says Chico Hill, a former rodeo champion 
who is now a speed skier from Aspen. 
Colorado. "And about as rough," he adds. 

To watch Weber, one would think speed 
skiing is as smooth and easy as cutting ice 
cream with a chain saw. There was only one 
mistake. In the speed trap, one ski tried to 
become airborne on its own, at the same spot 
Weber fell last year but he pulls it in and is 
decelerating after the trap when the loud- 
speaker bombards evcn'one within a half 
mile: "FRANZ WEBHR HAS SET A NEW 
WORLD RECORD OF 208.9.^7 KPH!" 

He broke his ow n record by .845 kph — 
and it stands at 129.54 mph. Friends hug 
f champagne is thrust inlo his hand. Ho takes a 




Dimino on her record run, before 
the speed trap and her fall 



him and a btHtlc i 
gulp quickly so it does not foam over his suit, and looks up the 
course. McKinney was coming. 

Weber quickly passes the champagne bottle back so he can 
watch McKinney. "Steve is faster than me," 
he says as if to himself. But at the trap 
McKinney's body is a little high and a bit 
unsteady. The new helmet helps but bmte 
strength and steadiness win the day. 
McKinney crosses the trap almost 8 kph 
slower than Weber, gocxl enough for second. 

The women so far have failed to break 
the record. Melissa Dimino of Squaw 
Valley is slightly faster than record-holder 
Kirsten Culver. Marti Martin Kuntz, twice 
world champion, is not happy. Her body 
was not as fast as her mind thought it was, 
a problem speed skiers have to face every 
so often. 

The women's final run is the last race of 
the series and is scheduled for 6:00 p.m. 
Arcs 2()()0 is in that part of its time zone 
when the sun sets late. In the course of the day. the sun heats the 
track making it slow, then curves west putting a portion of the 
track in shade. At 6:00 p.m., shade w ill fill the entire length of the 
speed course. The track was firm, the wind lethargic, as it often 
is in the evening at Les Arcs. 
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The Women Take their Tbm 

The uomoii begin \o pool off. pencil dots on the slope ;i kilo- 
meter iilu)\e liie I'inisli line. It a[)|icais that a record will not be 
broken. Caih\ Breytoii. \^ho runs a speed lace circuit in France, 
sets a time of I9U.476 kph, nut enough to break the record. Kirsten 
Culver comes in third. 

Any hope to blast the record rests uith Melissa Diniino. 
Racing in a Kelly green suit with a helmet Darth Vader would be 
proud of. she accelerates quickly and appears very last through 
the trap. Just after the trap, it seems as though the FORCE strikes 
her. She is knocked back, flipped onto the snow, her body crum- 
bling. Hopping, scissoring as she angles olT the east side of the 
track and slides to a stop. She lies there, a very small splotch of 
black against the immensity of the mountain. Blood is oozing 
from her right arm, staining Ihe snow. Her left ankle is swcllittg 
and her right thigh is screaming, burned by the Iriclion ot the tall. 
She is half conscious. We don't know all this at the bottom, where 
it is quiet as dread. 

Then, the loudspeaker screams. 

"A NFAV WORLD RF.CORD! THE FIRST WOMAN TO 
PASS 200 Kl'Hl MliLISSA DIMINO IS THF FASTEST 
WOMAN IN THE WORLD! 200.780 KPH!" 

She had raised the record a solid three miles per hour, to 
124.4. 1 picture the next day's headline: Dead Woman Wins World 
Speed Skiiuii Record! 

The pisieurs are administering to her and a helicopter lands. It 
takes off quickly and spectators wave encouragingly at it as it 
clatters overhead on its w ay to the hospital in Boui^g St. Maurice, 
carrying Melissa strapped onto the landing skid. 

The word filters back to the press. ""She's okay." We finally 
loosen up and smile, even laugh. Guy Dalla Riva is ecstatic, a 
smile almost cracks his face in two. 

" She followed my advice. Perfect airfoil! The helmet has 
proved itself!" 

He is bouncing up and down. 

"She was 10 kilometers faster than Cathy Breyton, who came 
in second." 

"1 am satisfied." His smile turns inwards. 
"Why did she fall?" 



"Oh," he .says, "She forgot what I told her— at 200 kph you 

cannot come up quickly after the speed trap, for the wind will 
knock you down. You break your luck slowly, first with the 
hands, than with the head and body. She didn't do that." 

That evening, the awards are given out in the theater hall at 
Arcs 2000. There are medallions and cups for everyone. Franz 
Weber poses with the new Ford he won, fills his trophy cup w ith 
champagne, and accepts the SS.OOO for placing first and breaking 
the world record. 

Melissa Dimino, back from the hospital, is charming in a 
long green and black gingham dress, auburn hair hanging 
straiglii. dark eyes soft. She wears gold hearts in her ear and 
seems fragile, demure and very pretty. A bandage covering her 
left arm shows a splotch of blood shaped like a Rorsach test 
spreading daintily on the underside. She is laced with morphine 
to tt)ne down pain: that explains the deep lustrous eyes, the 
placid face. She smiles and accepts her trophy and a $4,000 
check. She had almost failed to show at Les Arcs for lack of 
funds: friends raised her airfare. There is great applause for her. 
Someone fills her trophy vvith Moet and Chandon Brut 
Imperiale and she takes a sip. 

An Extraordinary Woman 

Not only has Melissa become the first woman to break the 200 
kph barrier and set the world record, she has tied with the 
Canadian Kent Wills for fourth in the entire field, both sexes, 
beating out 90 men and 1 8 women. 

Melissa wipes at her lips with Naka's Coconut Lip Smoothee 
and after the awards are given and the speeches die down, she 
limps slow ly out of the room. 

Yes she would race again. She likes the sport. She mentions 
later that she visualized her entire run through the .speed trap but 
she hadn't visualized how to react after it. 

The next morning is Good Friday. April 20. 1984. and the rac- 
ers all lea\e France lor Arapahoe Basin in Colorado... another 
speed skiing e\ ent. I hc Les Arcs mountain crew takes down the 
fencing, the tents, the timing gear, and the Hags. A few of the 
skiers still hanging around Les Arcs schuss part of the track, 
looking for a dose of adrenaline. 

On Monday, the resort closed for the sea.son. 



Kilometre Lance a la Quebecoise 1936-37 



— from the December. 1955 5^/, by Adal Fried, the nom 
de plume of 5^/'s editor-in-chief at the time, Fred 
Springer-Miller: 

Quebecers remember their own Flying Kilometer at 
Ste. Marguerite. During the winter of 1936, starting 
from atnp a tnwcr on one of the steepest hills in the dis- 
trict, skiers schussed 600 feet into a timed stretch of 50 
yards. In 1936, Montreal ski club members Bill Trower 
and Dick Ball using weighted skis, and ordinary jump- 
ing skis, respectively, covered the fi fty yards in 1.96 sec- 
onds — a speed of 52.96 miles per hour. 

The following year, electric timing equipment was 
brought in from Lake Placid and, while the records have 
been lost, Louis Cochand of Chalet Cochand remem- 
bers that speeds up to seventy miles an hour were 
attained. 



Louis Cochand — then a wild youngster — rigged up 
special weighted skis for the event. They were eight 
feet long, Two inches thic k in the center, and weighed 
eight pounds apiece. On the tail of each, Cochand 
mounted a forty-pound weight. He had a binding 
which released h\ lifting the roes and rolling off hack- 
ward. At the end of each run, Louis would "bail out" 
and then the "...skis (sans rider] would shoot ahead 
and climb a snow-jump." Louis recounts, "which 
would hurtle the skis into the air thirty to forty feet 
high, weighted-end first. At one point a ski hit a bal- 
sam tree four inches in diameter and cut it clean 
through. The great danger was a runaway ski among 
the spectators on the sidelines. I was discouraged in 
later years from holding the event mainly on account 
of this danger." 
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How Fast Can I Go? continued 



Speed Skiing Updated 

speed skiing went through a number of organizational con- 
volutions after 1984, stabilizing in 1993 when the French 
Ski Federation became the sanctioning body for the races. 
Eighty to a hundred racers follow the annual World Speed 
Skiing Championship Tour of three to five races, similar to 
alpine skiing's World Cup. 

Speed skiers are professionals even though they went ama- 
teur when the FIS was the organizing body for the 1992 
Olympic Speed Skiing Demonstrations, and returned to pro- 
fessional status after the Olympics. Perhaps the biggest 
change in the sport is the grooming of the speed track. Since 
the early 199()s grooming machines have been winched down 
the speed track, making the track safer and faster. Franz 
Weber says winch-grooming definitely increased average 
speed — the record has risen 10 mph in the 1990s. 

Melissa Dimiiio tore liganients and teiulons at 
Arapahoe. In 1989, she broke Iter neck in Norway when 



wind knocked her out of her tuck. She raced in 1991 at 
Les Arcs and again in the 1992 Olympic 
Demonstration, achieving a personal best of 126 mph. 
She is now a flight attendant with American Airlines. 
She has a son. Trevor, from her tnarriage to speed ski 
record holder Tom Simons. 

Franz Weber's last speed race was also in the 1992 
Olympic Demonstration. Skiing with a shoulder injury, 
he clocked his fastest time. 222.222 kph (137 mph). He 
continues to race, sometimes dominating the Masters 
speed skiing championships. He founded Franz Weber, 
Inc. to manage and advise world class athletes. He 
consults for ski resorts. He also gives talks on risk, 
fear, motivation, and discipline. He is also developing 
real estate at ski resorts, still enjoying life in the fast 
lane. 

Steve McKinney was killed in a car accident in 1990. 



Speed Skiing World Records from 1874 to 1999 

MEN WOMEN 

Date Location Skier mph kph Date Location Skier mph kph 



1874 


La Porte 


Tommy Todd 


87.7 


141.00 ' 


1930 


St. Moritz, 


Gustav Lantschner 


65.588 


105.675 


1931 


St. Moritz 


Leo Gasperl 


84.692 


1 36.600 


1947 


Cervinia 


Zeno Colo 


98.761 


159.292 


1955 


Portillo 


Ralph Miller 


108.7 


175.40 - 


1959 


Sestriere 


Edoardo Agraitcr 


99.307 


160.174 


1960 


Cervinia 


Luigi DiMarco 


101.224 


163.265 


1963 


Cervinia 


Alfred Plangger 


104.298 


168.224 


1963 


Portillo 


Dick Dorworth 


105.285 


171.428 


1963 


Portillo 


C.B. Vaughn 


105.285 


171.428 


1964 


Cervinia 


Luigi DiMarco 


108.349 


174.757 


1970 


Cervinia 


Morishita Masaru 


113.703 


183.392 


1971 


Cervinia 


Alessandro Casse 


114,168 


184.143 


1973 


Cervinia 


Alessandro Casse 


114.226 


1 84.237 


1974 


Cervinia 


Steve McKinney 


117.473 


1 89.473 


1975 


Cervinia 


Pino Meynet 


1 20.5 1 8 


194.384 


1976 


Cervinia 


Tom Simons 


120.583 


194.489 


1977 


Portillo 


Steve McKinney 


121.024 


195.200 


1978 


Portillo 


Steve McKinney 


124.137 


200.222 


1982 


Les Arcs 


Steve McKinney 


124.762 


201.230 


1982 


Silverton 


Franz Weber 


125.959 


203.160 


1983 


Silverton 


Franz Weber 


129.017 


208.092 


1984 


Les Arcs 


Franz Weber 


129.540 


208.937 


1987 


Les Arcs 


Graham Wilkie 


131.578 


212.514 


1987 


Portillo 


Michel Prufer 


134.544 


217.008 


1987 


Les Arcs 


Michel Prufer 


138.719 


223.741 


1992 


Les Arcs 


Michel Prufer 


142.165 


229.299 


1993 


Les Arcs 


Philippe Goitschel 


144.460 


233.000 


1995 


Vars 


Jeff Hamilton 


150.400 


242.000 


1997 


Vars 


Philippe Billy 


150.660 


243.000 


1999 


Les Arcs 


Harry Egger 


153.760 


248.000 



1867 


La Porte 


Lottie Joy 


48.9 


79.00 ' 


1963 


Cervinia 


Emanuel Spreafico 


78.82 


127.138 


1965 


Cervinia 


Kristl Staffner 


88.802 


143.230 


1978 


Portillo 


Cathy Breyton 


103.300 


165.000 


1980 


Silverton 


Cathy Breyton 


105.566 


170.268 


1982 


Les Arcs 


Annie Breyton 


108,718 


175.353 


1982 


Silverton 


Marti Martin-Kuntz 


111.144 


179.104 


1983 


Silverton 


Kirsten Culver 


120.515 


194.384 


1984 


Les Arcs 


Melissa Dimino 


1 24.483 


200.780 


1987 


Les Arcs 


Jacquelyn Blanc 


1 24.623 


201.005 


1988 


Les Arcs 


Torja Mulari 


1 32.936 


214.413 


1992 


Les Arcs 


Torja Mulari 


135.931 


219.245 


1995 


Vars 


Karin DuBouchet 


139..50 


225.000 


1997 


Les Arcs 


Karin DuBouchet 


141.984 


229.008 


1997 


Vars 


Carolyn Curl 


143.649 


231.660 



Notes: 

'Tommy Todd's record is unofficial, even assuming stop watches 
good to a tenth of a second were used to time him. But his record 
certainly was accepted by the California speed skiing crowd. 

Ralph Miller's 108.7 mph was timed by Emile Allais with a stop 
watch good to a tenth of a second. One tenth of a second's differ- 
ence over 50 meters, the length of the speed trap, equals clo.se to 
18 mph: the possibility is inescapable that Miller was not the first 
to go over 100 mph on skis. In this case, Luigi Dimarco has the 
honor But Miller's run inspired Dick Dorworth and C.B. Vaughan 
to break the record at Portillo using electic-eye timing, and that in 
turn attracted future record-holder Steve McKinney to the sport. 

Unofficial, to say the least. Ms. Joy's time but not the length of 
her run was reported in The Mountain Messenger. The figure 
given assumes she ran the men's 1,230-foot speed track. 
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Steve McKinney: 
1953-1990 



by Dick Dorworth 




I first met Steve McKinney in the winter of 1953. He 
was in iiis bassinet on tiie porch of the Sky Tavern 
Lodge at Mt. Rose Si\i Area outside Reno. Nevada, and 
was a 14 year-old ski racer. His mother. Frances, was a ski 
instructor at .Sky Tavern, who made sure all of her seven chi 
dren. who were born to horse race, learned to ski e\en better. 
Frances was a graceful woman who lo\ed sports and her chil- 
dren with an intense passion. 

The last time I saw Steve McKinney was in October 1990 at 
the Squeeze Inn in Tnickce. California. Steve and his son. 
Stephen, and me and my son. Jason, had breakfast togeth- 
er at the Squeeze and talked about our climbing exped 
tion to Bhutan that had collapsed unexpectedly a cou- 
ple of weeks earlier. We exiled the disappointment 
about not going to Bhutan by talking over plans for 
future expeditions and adventures. And we talked 
about our present good fortune to be able to have 
breakfast together in a favorite restaurant with our 
sons. Steve McKinney loved his life and his son 
and familv and friends w ith a passion that touched 
everyone who knew him. 

A month later. November 1990. Steve was 
driving from southern California to attend a 
U.S. Ski Team fund-raising function in San 
Francisco. It grew late and Steve was tired 
and he pulled his small Volkswagen, off the 
side of the freew ay and crawled into the 
back seat to sleep. While he slept 
a drunk driver veered off 
the highway and crashed 
into the car and Steve 
was killed. Between 
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Steve McKinney continued 

his birth in 1953 and his death in 1990 Steve McKinney lived a 
full life. His passion was being outside on a mt)untain. climbing 
up or skiing down — as fast as was possible. 1 was a friend to his 
family and we were all in the world of skiing, and so I followed 
his junior ski racing career and was aware of his extraordinary 
talent and athletic ability. By the early lyVOs. he was among the 
most promising young downhill racers in America. He was 
skilled, smart, strong and courageous. He was also ambitious and 
loved the game of competition. 

A career as a downhill skier for the U.S. Ski Team was easily 
his for the taking, and many thought that would be his path. But 
Steve was restless and independent, and he was definitely wary 
of the kind of authoritarian politics that inescapably plague con- 
ventional organizations like the U.S. Ski Team. To some, Steve 
was considered a rebel but in my opinion Steve was not so much 
rebellious as he was independent and proud. He had and knew the 
value of personal integrity. He and I coauthored an article for 
Ski'% Spring 1975 issue in which he talked about his decision to 
leave the U.S. Ski Team. 

The path lluil led me lo the Kilometro Lancicito w as a strange 
one. In the spring of 1 973, 1 was 20 years old and going through 
lots of changes. They were turning points in my life. I had come 
through the Far West Ski Association junior racing scene: made 
the Junior Nationals three years running and placed in the first 
five in two of the downhills: been named to the U.S. Ski Team, 
along with my brother McLane (Junior National slalom cham- 
pion in 1971 ) and sister Sheila: raced the Can Am circuit, dis- 
covering I was a natural downhiller who did best on high-speed 
courses with few turns. 

I had also felt that the political hassles, lack of organization 
at the races, the air-brained ski politicians and officials and 
their general lack of regard for the racer on the American cir- 
cuit detracted considerably from the joy of ski racing. I began 
to ask myself if I really wanted to rac t'.l Political hassles did not 
distract his younger sister, Tamara McKinney. She eventually 
won one overall World Cup Ski Championship. 18 World Cup 
Alpine races, one gold world championship medal and the com- 
bined FIS World Championship.) 

/ was invited to the World Cup races at Heavenly Valley that 
spring. Instead, 1 got stoned, and the day of the races I hitch- 
hiked to San Francisco and caught a boat to Alaska. After three 
weeks of working with fish in the rain, I was completely 
bummed out. I returned to California for some spring skiing at 
Squaw Valley. Any way you look at it. spring skiing beats the 
hell out of working on a fishing boat in springtime Alaskan 
rain. 

Most young racers who have spent their formative years on 
the junior ski circuit do not willingly pass up the opportunity to 
participate in World Cup races, but McKinney was unique and 
independent, restless and curious, always on the prowl for new 
horizons. Steve showed up unexpectedly in Yosemite Valley 
where I was living and climbing. He was in the coiTipany of ex- 
U.S. Ski Team downhiller and rock climber Craig Shanholt/.er. 
Steve had decided to forgo the ski team in favor of speed skiing 
and rock climbing and. with typical enthusiasm and intensity, he 
committed himself to learning the basics of both. He planned on 
going to the Kilometro Lanciato in Cervinia the following month, 
and we talked at length about w hat he needed to do and know in 
order to be prepared. 

Before that could happen. Steve returned to Tahoe and took 



his hundred-foot leader fall attempting to climb a route called 
Rated X on Donner Summit. He broke his back in the fall. Never 
one to let a broken back keep him down. Steve went to Cervinia 
anyway and skied in his full body cast, observing the speed skiers 
to find out what they were doing. Later that summer, he and I 
went climbing for the first time since his accident. After a couple 
of easier climbs we did Rated X. Steve did not lead it but he 
climbed it, and afterwards he was both mentally and physically 
back on track. He spent the winter thinking about what he had 
seen in Cervinia and getting ready. 

The next summer, 1974, Steve and another speed skier in the 
making, Tom Simons, went to Cervinia together. Steve was 
ready, and he won the Kilometro Lanciato on his first try, setting 
the first of his four world speed records. The world of speed ski- 
ing would never be the same. Steve was the right person in the 
right place at the right tiine to attract media attention and give 
speed skiing the high public profile it had never before known. 
Steve exemplified that elusive term "charisma." He had the 
physique of a tall Viking warrior, the long blond hair, the good 
looks of a rock star, the confidence of a king, and the personali- 
ty of a fun-loving sage. He was THE MAN in an endeavor that 
answers the question that occurs to every person who has ever 
put on a pair of skis, even to those who do not wish to find out: 
how fast can I go? 

For the next ten years McKinney either held the world speed 
record or very close to it. He either won every big speed race or 
he was one of the favorites. He was the first person to break 200 
kph. was instrumental in starting the first professional speed ski- 
ing circuit, and was a principal in the International Speed Skiing 
Association, the organizing body of the first speed skiing tour. 
Above all. he was the pace setter, the leader, the example, and the 
inspiration for a generation of speed skiers. Despite the effects of 
age. numerous serious injuries, personal traumas, and the natur- 
al evolution of a sport that leaves yesterday's heroes behind, he 
usually came through, even at the advanced age of 30. He tried 
very hard to do his best and he inspired others by his example to 
do the same. 

Steve became a serious and accomplished mountaineer in the 
1980s. He climbed 24.785-foot Mu.stagh Ata in the Chinese 
Pamirs. After returning from the summit he turned around and 
climbed it again to help a British double amputee (both legs 
below the knee) accomplish his goal of reaching the peak. Steve 
was on two expeditions to Mt. Everest. On the first one he was 
instrumental in saving the life of John Roskelley. one of 
America's greatest climbers, who came down with pulmonary 
edema at 25.000 feet and was practically carried off the mountain 
by McKinney. On his second expedition, he fiew a hang glider 
off the West Ridge of Mt. Everest from 22.000 feet despite an 
earlier crash at a lower elevation on a trial flight. 

Steve was known primarily as a speed skier, as well he should 
be: but he was also a friend, talented writer, musician, horseman 
and climber; and he was a philosopher and thinker and seeker of 
the truth. Steve was generous, forgiving, funny and honest, and 
he was very easy to be with. We had a lot of fun together on skis, 
in the mountains, traveling, climbing and, yes, partying, all the 
while discussing the endless mysteries, impasses, challenges and 
ideas of what it is to be a human being. Like many others, I am 
grateful to have known him, but I miss his presence in this life. 

In my mind. Steve McKinney was a great speed skier because 
he was a great human being, not vice-versa. 
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The Foster Place in the 1940s with the Green Hornet standing by 



The 
Foster 
Place at 
Stowe 

By Peter Miller 



Not a lodge, not quite a club, not socially registered BUT. 



For iwenty years The f 'osicr Place harbored Slowe skiers in its 
bunkrooms on Harlow Hill just off Mountain Road, not too far 
from the bottom of the Bruce Trail. The Foster Place was more 
a club than a Iodide: it attracted a number of New Yorkers. 
Bostonions and Philadelphians. who broui>ht more and more 
of their friends aloiif; as the seasons passed. These were not 
fancy skiers. The warmth of their camaraderie and the sim- 
plicity of their sport f^are The Foster Place a sense of family 
welcome. 

Ski-bunmiini; and skiiiif^ simply for fun were antidotes to 
the gloom of the ongoing Great Depression. The recollections 
that follow of those intimate with the history of the Foster 
Place begin with those of Craig Burt Jr. whose father had 
much to do with the beginnings of skiing in Slowe. which 
became one of a handful of resorts that set the temper and 
tone of American ski culture. 

Craig Burt .Ir can recall the very beginning of The Forster 
Place, and his reminscences run as follows: 

One day in early autumn in 1940. I was at the Toll House at 
the toot of Mt. Mansfield, leaning on the gas pump, enjoying a 
couple of minutes of doing nothing. A Chevrolet drove up and 
stopped. The car showed that it had been well-worn in the ser- 
vice ol its owners in years past. 1 stepped over to it and 
found two somewhat travel-weary young ladies whose / 
combined ages. I learned a long time later, were forty- 
six years. The two young women introduced them 
selves to inc that autumn day as Miss Jane Nichols 
and Miss Anne Thomas. 

They had heard that the Burt family had a 
house for rent or. if not. would know of 
someone who did. I drove with them to 
Stowe Village and show ed them a large, well- 
built two-story house that seemed to me to be 
most desirable. They gave it half a look and 
said, in effect, no. it was much too elegant for 




their purpose. 

1 could not think of what would be desirable for them if that 
well-kept house was not. Finally, I mentioned an old house that 
was being repaired and stood just off Slowe's Mountain Road, 
opposite the road to Ranch Camp. It had been the home of 
Oilman Foster, buttertub-maker. It was completely dilapidated. 

To my surprise, they asked to see it. We drove back toward the 
Toll House, turned right off the road and went up the narrow 
byway. At once when they saw the little old house with nothing 
square, nothing plumb, under repair by twt) inexperienced young 
men. one of them my son David, they immediately told me they 
were interested. 

"What is the rent to be?" Miss Nichols asked. I told them $25 
per month. 

"We"ll take it," she said. 

I told them there were two things that we would need to know. 
One. what they planned to do with it and the other, who would be 
responsible for the rent. 

They answered that they planned to establish themselves in a 
business that would allow them to ski as much as they wished. 
They proposed to entertain their circle of friends as paying 
guests, charging them enough for food, lodging and homey 
atmosphere to cover the cost of supplies, upkeep, and 
their own skiing expenses, besides. 

In reply to my question about the rent. Miss 
Nichols said that she would be responsible for pay- 
ing it and in a week or ten days would send refer- 
ences if both sets of parents appro\ed the plan. 
If their parents did not approve, they would not 
consider the project. 

The women had hardly left when it suddenly 
occurred to me that their real reason for wanting 
to rent the Foster Place was one I doubted if they 
themselves knew. I figured that the reason was 
primarily the desire for independence through 
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their own wit and ambition. 

Then Miss Nichols, the one 
who was to be financially respon- 
sible, wrote me that, much to her 
suiprise, both sets of parents had 
given their consent to the venture, 
and inlbrmed me that I could write 
to her lather Mr. George Nichols at 
his business address. I replied that, 
since it was to be their own business. 
I would expect to deal with them per- 
.sonally. not with their father. I wrote 
her that I presumed that her lather 

would be in Stowe at some point and. it so. it would be good to 
meet him. 

Miss Nichols came back a few weeks later and 1 met her at 
The Foster Place. I turned over to her the direction of the two 
boys working on the place, and ga\ e her the name of an expert 
handyman. 1 also gave her the authority to complete the restora- 
tion of the woodshed and bam in any way that she found would 
serve their purpose best. 

As we sat in the sun. discussing the details, she suddenly said to 
me: "My grandfather said that if we had bad weather or bad 
luck of any kind and could not pay the rent, perhaps he would 
stand in the gap." 

I was not concerned about the rent as much as hoping those 
two girls would succeed. It was some months afterwards that I 



learned that her grandfather was the New York 
banker J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The day I put Miss Nichols in charge of 
the reconstruction of The Foster Place, 
I also brought in a nia,son to fashion 
an outside chimney. With the thought 
of economy and speed in starting that 
chimney. I said, "Boys, roll in that 
empty oil drum and we will use it as a 
base for the chimney." 
They brought it in, .set it in position and 
1 picked up a stone as large as a man's head 
and tossed it into the barrel, 1 suppose, to start 
the work with a bang. Whether 1 planned that or not, when the 
heavy .stone hit the bottom of that oil barrel, the barrel responded 
by covering me and the other men w ith a coating of oil that had 
been carelessly left in the barrel. 

"Serves you right, Mr. Burt, for doing such a shoddy job," I 
heard Miss Nichols say, almost before I could catch my breath. 
I at once dropped all thoughts of speed and had the men put in a 
proper foundation and build the chimney that stands there today. 

The handyman 1 had recommended, Oliver Van Ness, would 
have been able to help them not only with maintenance but per- 
haps cooking. The morning after Miss Thomas arrived to join 
Miss Nichols, Oliver reported to work and found the two new 
innkeepers cooking breakfast. He at once learned .something new 
about preparing bacon, since the girls were frying the breakfa.st 
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bacon in butter. 

They imported a cook for the winter by borrowing a cook 
from their grandfather's camp in the Adirondacks and possibly 
some pots and pans. They borrowed mattresses and pillov\s from 
a friend in Maine who ran a summer 
camp. They borrowed a car to trans- 
port the bedding to Stowe and bor- 
rowed another to return it in the spring. 
They bought some blankets in 
Montreal, and were ready for business. 
They showed real enterprise. I thought. 

The next year, I paid a carpenter to 
build a dormer and bathroom. The girls 
paid for the plumbing. Then I raised 
the rent to forty dollars a month. In 
spite of that, we remained on friendly 
footing. Then we built them a garage 
and a woodshed. 

From the ver>' first, their ski friends 
tilled the place to overflowing. After a 
few years. Miss Nichols and Miss 
Thomas both married and two more 
women with their friends and rela- 
tives, took over management. And 
then they bought the property from us. 

The new proprietors added more 
bunkrooms and rebuilt two other old 
landmark homes in the area to house 
more guests. In 1946, Miss Anne 
Morgan, came up to manage The 
Foster Place and under her it contin- 
ued to retain its popularity and its 
business prospered. The Foster 
Place's whole-hearted hospitality 
spread like ripples from a pebble thrown into a pond. 

They were fortunate in finding good cooks and there was 
always coffee and fresh sugar doughnuts in the kitchen, even 
while the cook was preparing dinner for forty to fifty hungry ski 
guests. 

Seeds of prosperity and good w ill for Stow e were sown in fer- 
tile soil as the youngsters, their children and friends of graduated 
inn-keepers returned every season to enjoy the genuine family 
atmosphere of The Foster Place. 

One early employee was Riithie Pol ler, who hail jtisl t;radti- 
uled from hi^^h school when she became one of "The Foster 
Place Girls. " Recently, she reminisced about those fine jC 




Alex Niinick, goon on goon skis for the 
Easter Parade 



early days: 

h was 1942 — and some friends of mine were 
staying in Stowe. I wanted to ski for the winter 
even though I never skied before. So I went to 
work at The Foster Place for no pay except a 
room and ski tickets — which were then ten 
rides for live dollars. We had to pay for our 
meals. Back then, we were called inn-keepers 
because the phrase ski bum had not yet been 
invented. 

The boy's dorm was upstairs, and they 
u.sed a shower downstairs. The girls bunked down- 
stairs and our bathroom had a tub. We ate together, about 




thirty of us. on long tables and it cost us five dollars for three 
square meals. There was a room downstairs with a double bed 
called "the Bridal Suite" and two tiny rooms we called "the Ice 
Boxes" because they were so cold. 

My joh was to make the beds, clean 
up and wash the dishes. We also skied 
with guests. During the war. the lift was 
closed on Wednesdays to conserve 
energy. Then v\e would lead our guests 
on a ski hike, usually up the Nose Dive 
but sometimes we went to Ranch 
Camp, a skier's cabin and overnight 
lodge on the hack side of Mt. Mansfield 
at the end of the Bruce Trail and hiked 
from there up to the ridge of Lookout 
Mountain. 

The Foster Place never advertised 
and never took people driving in from 
the road. It was almost a club of 
friends and friends of friends. It was a 
housepaily, at which you paid five dol- 
lars a day for three squares a day. 

Riithie soon became friends with a 
regular. Alex Nimick. As he recalls: 

I liked skiing ever since I first 
skied in northwestern Pennsylvania 
on wooden skis with a slit underfoot 
for a strap that went through and 
cinched over my boot. All 1 had was 
that toe strap. At the bottom of the 
hill. I could jump out of the bindings 
in order to stop. 

I was working in advertising in 
New York and lived with a bunch of 
bachelors. This was 1944. A friend told me about The Foster 
Place and Stowe. To get there, we took the train from Grand 
Central to Waterbury and then rode an old school bus to Stowe. 

The train trip lasted overnight and hopefully arrived at 7:00 
a.m. A ticket cost eight dollars. That was for a hard, upright 
seat. We learned quickly to sneak into the mail car when the 
conductor wasn't around and we would stretch out on the 
mail sacks. Once I slept on what I thought was a 
large box. In the morning I found it uas a coffin 
with a woman in il. She was going to her final 
resting place. 

At The Foster Place. I was immediately smitten 
by Rulhic Porter and tried to follow her down the 
mountain, tailing Irequenily. Once I lell ollThe 
Seven Turns on the Nose Dive. I tumbled 
through the woods and ended up as a snow- 
encrusted blob in front of a ski school class. But 
Ruthie was a good skier. She came in second once 
in the Sugar Slalom. 

As Ruthie remembers it: 
In those first years Alex did a lot of falling, 
but he learned, like the rest of us, by following 
better skiers. 

And. as Alex recalls: 
' Sometimes we would gel off the midway 
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station of the chairlift and a bunch of us w ould ski across to the 
Nose Dive and pack (he trail up to the top. It was a way to get to 
know everyone and we also wanted to see who could pack uphill 
the fastest. 

The Foster Place meal plan consisted of two squares and a 
brown bag lunch. There were two sandwiches, one made from 
what we called "mystery meat" and the other was too often 
peanut butter and jelly. We took the bag up to the Octagon at the 
summit of Mansfield, put it on a shelf and hoped somebody 
would take it. 

As Riilliie remembers: 

I used to wear an old fur coat up the single chair We took our 
chair coats off at the top and left them right on the chair to ride 
back down. The attendant at the bottom would snatch them off as 
they came around and sling them over the railing at the bottom, 
where we would fetch them for the next ride up. One game we 
played was to see if we could beat our coats down the mountain. 

,'\/('.v says lluit the fushion ami cquipmcm ran a w ide i^amiit 
from swell to raiiclom: 

Ruthie wore custom ski trousers made by .\ndre in New York. 
Mine came from Macy's bargain basement. Ruthie used Ski 
Sport skis made in Waterbury. My skis were Army surplus. They 
were wood, painted w hile, and had a hole in the tip. The hole was 
to fasten climbing .skins or to drag the skis behind when climbing 
by foot. From there, you moved up to Dick Durrance skis. We all 
used leather lace-boots. 

The single chair was a long ride of about 30 minutes and it 
could be really cold. There was often an hour wait in the lift line 
and in the springtime some entrepreneur had a hot dog stand half 
way down the line. 

Ruthie recalls: 

We all rode to the lift on the Green Hornet, ihc 1941 Ford 
Station wagon that w as The Foster Place transportation. During 
the war. we had gas rationing, so we would all ride up at once, 
on the hoods, fenders, in the back and sometimes on top. 

Ale.x remembers: 

What was so wonderful was that we all became friends and 
when we went skiing, we knew just about everyone on the moun- 
tain. Some might have thought of The Foster Place as a club but 
back then skiiny was a club. You joined w hen you put on a pair 
of skis or fell off one of the Nose Dive's seven turns. 

Ruthie Porter worked at The Foster Place until l^4H when 
she and Alex were married. Althouffh Alex continued to work in 
New York iul\ertisins> and though they had a home in New 
Jersey, they purchased an old farm near Stowe. They moved 
bock to Vermont in 1974. 

Alex started an ad agency in Stowe in which he is 
still involved. Ruthie. who has lost feeling in her legs, 
lui longer skis. Alex skis and no longer 
falls. The sketches on these pages were 
some that Alex penned in 1945 during 
the heyday of The Foster Place. 

Another ycnuig manager of The Foster 
Place in the 1950s, Anne Morgan August 
(she iww lives in Dorset). 

Amie recalls: 

When I came to work at The Foster 
Place we were called ski hums, so that 
phrase had come into u.se sometime between 




Alex and Ruthie during their Foster Place days 

1942 when Ruthie arrived and 1946 when I came up. 

Not only did we help cook, make beds, tidy up. and take the 
guests skiing, we also made afternoon tea and at night one of us 
had to sit up downstairs next to the wood sto\e. Guests had a 
habit of pulling iheir woolen mitlens on the stove and leaving 
them. We were there to pre\ent a fire and. sometimes, to act as 
chaperone. 

The Foster Place phone was on a four-party line. It had to be 
cranked to ring the operator. Dr. Lichtenthaler, who li\ed near- 
by, used to listen into all our calls. The party line in some towns 
was the only real local new s outlet. Some lines had as many as 
1 2 parties and ga\ e a lot of new s. 

Once we had Karim Kahn slaying w ith us. He was studying at 
Harvard. I remember when Karin. who was to become the Aga 
Khan, received a message while staying with us to inforin him that 
he had received straight A's at Harvard. 

Sometimes we were ins ited up to the Inn at Smuggler's Notch 
to watch Lowell Thomas broadcast. He w as an eager skier and the 
country's best-known news commentator. Watching him make his 
broadcasts was very exciting. 

1 was manager of The Foster Place from 19.^0 to 19.^5. w hen I 
manied Henry Simoneau. The Foster Place stopped operating in 
the early 1960s. 

The poor Green Hornet sta- 
tion wagon still ran but was 
finally taken to the dump, full 
of old skis. 
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A Stowe Man Draws Good: 



Alex Nimick, a regular at The Foster Place, was an 
observant artist who penned drawings during his 
days at Stowe when not distracted by Miss Porter. 
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Ned Gillette, 1945-1998 



By Peter Miller 
with Susie Patterson 



He looked like a nerd w hen I first wet him in I97S — 
unruly black luiir. thick lihisses that made him aoj^gle 
eyed; sometimes a crazy, almost mad i^lint could he seen 
through ihem. A rubbery smile and a musical laugh. 
Women loved him. for he made them laugh. I don 't think 
he ever grew up. 

Edward Gillette. "Ned" to everyone he knew, was groomed 
to wear a striped lie and suit, to live a comfortable and pre- 
dictable life padded with portfolios, stock options and a 
soccer mom for a wife. He was born in Montpelier. 
Vermont, on May 5. 1945, into a wealthy family — his 
father sat on the boiird of two of Vermont's biggest busi- 
nesses. National Life and Rock of Ages. He graduated from 
the Ivy League prep school Holderncss and then went to 
Dartmouth where he graduated with a major in economics. 
Then skiing caused Ned to take the less-used path. 

Ned's first trip on skis was inauspicious — an outing in 
East Corinth. Vermont, at Northeast Slopes, a rope tow 
operation set up in 1936 and still running kids uphill — 
Vermont's oldest operating ski tow. Ned was three years 
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Expedition to The Karakoram, Pakistan 

old. Skiing meslicci with his schooling I'mni grade one ihrough 
college, where he earned his B classificalion as an alpine racer. 
At Dartmouth, he gra\ italed towards cross country skiing and 
became one ol the U.S.' best nordic competitors. 

When he graduated in 1967. he qualified tor the U.S. Nordic 
Team and then the U.S. 1968 Olympic Team. After that, he quit 
competitive skiing, and entered the University of Colorado 
Business School, only to drop out after a day of classes. He sur- 
faced at Yosemite. where he taught Nordic skiing and learned to 
rock climb. /Xl Yosemite. he could listen to mountaineers w ho had 
been on the world's highest mountains in the remotest corners of 
the planet. 

In 1972, he and his Yosemite buddies made an attempt to tra- 
verse the .^00 mile Brooks Range in Alaska. An early spring thaw 
bogged the skiers down but Gilletle came av\ay with a sense of 
where and how he wanted to live his life — on expeditions into 
wild country well-populated with mountains rather than people. 
He returned to Vemiont for three years starting in 1977 to be 
Director of Skiing for the Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe. Here he 
prepared himself for his first expeditions. 

Perhaps business sense is in the DNA of the Gillette genes. 
Ned tackled marketing and promoting a trip w ith the same relent- 
less precision he climbed a mountain. He was a tenacious 
researcher and enjoyed researching tlie geography, climate, his- 
tory and maps of a targeted area as much as being in the field. He 
wrote up a synopsis and a business plan for each of his expedi- 
tions. He scoured the field for sponsors and then he sold them 



with promotional appearances as meticulously planned as his trip 
logistics. He always sold his sponsors and his party always 
reached their goals. After it was all over, he followed through. He 
gave lectures, wrote articles and sold photo essays. His sponsors, 
Northface. R. J. Reynolds, etc., liked that. Ned created a business 
out of what w as for most people an avocation. 

In fact he was so successful some of his climbing and expedi- 
tion peers looked on him with contempt, as if he sold the moun- 
tain. What he had done w as open the minds of commercial spon- 
sors to the value ol'a well-organi/ed expedition. In the ego-driven 
world of mountaineering, jealousies and differences flared in pro- 
portion to Ned's success. 

There was another thing about Ned, according to true and blue 
climbers and explorers, and that was frivolous goals. Instead of 
mounting an expedition up fAcrcsi, he led an expedition around it. 
as he had attempted at McKinley. "1 call it orbiteering," he said 
with a straight face. Then he broke up and laughed. He combined 
trekking, skiing and mountain climbing in traversing mountain 
ranges. He always had a woman partner on his trips: the first was 
Jan Reynolds, who went w ith him on five ex|x;ditions. 

He not only climbed up but skied down. He and some friends 
skied more than .'S.OtX) v ertical feel of fresh powder glowing in the 
afternoon sun on Mt. Mu/tagh Ata in Western China. And then he 
rowed to Antarctica. 

Ned as a writer hinted at a simple and sometimes child-like 
awe he experienced on his trips. 

He became a photographer, and a good on. for he knew the 
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importance lo his sponsors of jiood photos. He spent the winter 
of 1978 picking my brain about the technical aspects of photog- 
raphy in the mountains. He studied magazine articles. His own 
articles in Esquire. Oiilside. National Geographic. Ski and 
Snow Country were about the beauty he found in far-off hidden 
places and was not shy about the fun he had on his trips. He 
made his sort of adventures seem accessible. People looked 
upon him not only as a modern-day 
adventurer, but one who did things 
they could do. sort of. 

In 1988, Ned led a heavily-spon- 
.sored expedition on a 600-mile rowboat 
trip across Drake Passage from Chile to 
Antarctica. He and his two crew mem- 
bers did it in a 28-foot dory which he 
called The Red Tomato but should have 
been called The Unsinkal)le Molly 
Brown, li was a self-righting boat that 
capsized often in the 30 foot swells. The 
trip took five years to plan, get spon- 
sors, and execute. One thing he did was 
strap skis on the boat, and. once on 
Anarctica. he skied his seventh conti- 
nent. The actual voyage across the 
malevolent Antarctic seas was not one 
of Ned's cherished memories and he 
began rethinking his "corporate" expe- 
ditions. 

Ned was always, it .seemed, in the 
right place at the right time, whether it 
was on an expedition or in his person- 
al life. The way he met his w ife Susie 
Patterson at just the right juncture in 

his life was an example In 1988. at the age of 43. he was begin- 
ning to rethink his direction and his philosophy. 

.Susie Patterson had been an Olympic skier and World Cup 
competitor. U.S. National Slalom Champion in 1974. Downhill 
National Champion and a member of the U.S. Olympic team in 
1976 at Innsbruck. Her brother Pete was on the U.S. Ski Team 
and had climbed and trekked with Ned. She lived in Sun Valley. 
She and Ned hit it off and began lo travel together. They were 
married on August 18. 1990. in the Round House on Sun Valley's 
Mt. Baldy where the windows provide a 360-degree view of 
mountains. 

The Marco Polo Silk Route was Ned's last high-profile. corpo- 
rate-support expedition. In 1993. he and Susie traced the path of 
the old trade route, leading camels who carried their gear. (They 
fell in love with the camels and considered them their children.) 
It was a long haul and they made a video called The Silk Roail 
Caravan. The National Geographic, as it often does, dropped a 
good story and failed to air the film. 

Somewhere along the Silk Route Ned crystalized his thinking 
about his direction in life, realizing that commercial pressures 
were pushing hard to have him complete a long, harsh trip with- 
out taking time for side trips, which held the variety that would 
highlight the six-month ordeal. He was beginning to realize that 
he cared about the two things that Vermonters really care about: 
to have no one else saying what to do ("I come from Vermont. 1 
do what I want" is the Vermont adage) and to explore the moun- 
tains, in a simple way. as he had begun exploring them. 




Ned and Susie, Lightning Strike Team 



Ned had started making his expeditions into a small, personal 
statement hut they had become corporate-sponsored and heavily 
planned and expensive. In the end. he swung back to the way in 
w hich he started, w ith a companion who loved him and his trips 
somewhat equally. Ned and Susie no longer set up sponsored 
expeditions but made lightning strikes into the still-hidden 
regions of the world. 

As Susie says in comparing their 
new to their old ways of exploring: 

Ned's sled-hauling days were a lot 
different. I think. Ned talked mostly of 
the physical hardship. Those guys 
were so strong and definitely tested 
their limits. They were out for long 
periods of time without porter help. 
Ned said the Karakoram trip was bru- 
tal. Also four guys with strong per- 
sonalities pushing lo succeed certain- 
ly made things different. If I had to 
look at contrast, I 'd say. for the most 
part, our trips were small, unencum- 
bered, a man and woman out there 
alone in the wilds... just the two of us. 

On our expeditions, Ned only once 
carried a 80-100 pound pack and that 
was on our Indian Himalayan cross 
country ski traverse. I'd say that Ned 
carried 60 pounds and I, who weigh 
100 pounds, lops, would carry 40 to 
50 pounds. We just carried bare 
essentials: a small tent, crampons, ice 
a.xe. ski poles, a small light\K'eight 
stove, blow-up sleeping pads, warm 
sleeping bags, lightweight layering of warm clothes and we did- 
n 'i scrimp on that. For food we lived on instant rice, noodles, 
tea. Power Bars, crackers and oatmeal. We stayed away from 
the freeze-dried route. 

Depending upon the trip, we'd carry snowshoes, skis and 
double boots. We worked out a great system by using a very ver- 
satile Salonum trekking boot that we could strap on crampons. 
We carried two camera bodies and two lenses. We always had a 
good book that we would both read at the same time by ripping 
it apart. That was fun! 

We used porters when we had lo establish a starting point or 
to lay in caches along the route. We needed help when we were 
climbing or on a very' long trip but we did most of our trips 
alone. We did require backup and permission. 

Crossing Asia with camels was the turning point for Ned. He 
had a lot of time to think out there and from then on we stayed 
away from the "Big Sponsorship, Big Permission" trips. From 
then on, we developed little niches and ways of going places 
without the hoopla. I know how much pride I had in that and 
Ned was extremely proud to pull these trips off with the two of 
us. 

In the last couple of years, Ned and Susie trekked, climbed 
and skied in Peni, Bolivia, Ecuador. Colombia. Argentina, the 
Chile Ice Caps. Cuba. Iran. North Africa. Central Asia. Tibet. 
Nepal and Pakistan. They became junkies to their style of life. On 
the last trip, in 1998 to the Karakoram. Susie and Ned planned to 
trek around Nanga Parbat. through the Khutsu Pass to Haramosa 
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Valley and across the Chogo Lungma Glacier. 

With the help of a Pakistani, they made their way across the 
Chogo Lungma Glacier and set up a tent in the fields below the 
glacier with a beautiful view of 24.625-foot Hamamosh. 

At about midnight on August 4. the t"irst of six shotgun blasts 
ripped through their tent, seriously wounding Ned. A second and 
third blast followed. The fourth blast put Susie in agony. They got 
out of their lent. Susie saw a man approaching, holding a big rock 
over his head. Ned picked up a rock to throw at him and scared 
him off. In the early morning, some shepherds came by and went 
for help. It didn't come in time. Ned had been hit by buckshot, 
twelve pellets each the size of a large pearl. Susie had 80 wounds 
from birdshot. At noon, on August 5. as he lay in the tent. Susie 
at his side. Ned stopped breathing. 

On August 1 2. at sunset, at the end of the Karakoram Highway 
in Rawalpindi. Susie's brother Pete oversaw Ned's cremation on 
a funeral pyre laid according to the Hindu religion. The ashes 
were flown back with Susie and Pete to Sun Valley. 

Today, half of the Gillette Lightning Strike E.xpedition Team is 
in good health. Susie Patterson has recovered from her wounds, 
and her psyche is mending after a trip during the summer of 1999 
back to Tibet, retracing the route she and Ned trekked. She found, 
in the spare life of the people she met and in the grandeur of the 
mountains, the things she and Ned had cherished, h was a healing 
thought that a part of Ned remains in these mountains, sifted in 
with the purity of its air and sunllecked snow and just the damned 
majesty of it all. 

hi retrospect, there is little similarity between the famous 
expeditions of the early 1900s and those of Ned Gillette. The 
potential for discovery, of important firsts, are almost gone. But 
Ned Gillette demonstrated that a well-planned and executed 
expedition can be interesting enough to attract corporate support. 
Or it can be done more intimately, with one or two people. He 
fired the public, which read his stories, viewed his photographs, 
and heard his lectures about trekking to an extraordinary place as 
either a major expedition or backpacking with a companion. He 
helped found the adventure travel industry, for better or worse. 
And yes, you better be tough and yes, there are dangers and yes. 
you will find more in the high mountains than you will else- 
where. And beauty. 



Susie's Testament 

Ned rounded the circle of his life, which few of us can 
ever claiiii. His hif; accomplishment lay, as he said, in 
the art of "Getting Imck to the reason I loved this life of 
adventure: the simplicity, the integrity, the beauty, and 
the freedom. To roam the world without being tied to a 
commercial promise is something that has grown out of 
what I have done." 

For these reasons, he was never happier that at the last. 
It was a beautiful evolution to be a part of. 

Ned left me. and a lot of us, with the courage, passion 
and imagination to push on, to go for our dreams. 

— Sun Valley, July 1999 



Ned Gillette: The Record 

1972 Ski Traverse of Brooks Range, Alaska 
197.S Ski Traverse of Mt. Ellas Rtinge. Alaska 

1976 Kayak traverse of Alaska Passage: Glacier Bay 

1977 High Arctic Expedition: 52 day self-sufficient sledge jour- 
ney 10 S?i Degrees north. Ellesmere Island, North West 
Territories. Canada 

1978 Great Circle Expedition: ski and climb cicumference of 
Ml. McKinley, Alaska 

1978 First one-day ascent of Mt. McKinley, with Galen Rowell, 
Alaska 

1979 Southern Cross Expedition: ski traverse of Southern Alps. 
New Zealand 

1980 Karakoram Himalaya Traverse. 300 mile winter ski cross- 
ing. Pakistan American Friendship Expedition in search of 
China's indigenous skiers, Heilongjaiang Province, north- 
eastern China 

Ascent and ski descent of Mt. Mustagh Ata, western 
China 

1 98 1 - 1 982 Everest Grand Circle: First circumnavigation of Mt. 

Everest, ascent of Mt. Pumori. first winter climb in 
Himalayas by Americans, in Nepal and Tibet 

1983 War Bird Recovery: Attempt to recover six P-38s and two 
B-17s landed on Greenland Ice Cap in World War II 

1 984 Aconcagua: First lelemark ski descent of highest peak 
(22,834 feet) in Western Hemisphere, Argentina 

I98.'> Mountains of the Moon: solo climbing, skiing, Ruwenzori 

Mountains, border of Zaire and Uganda, Africa 
1986 Ml. Makalu. Failure to solo summit (27,790 feel) 
1 987- 1 988 Voyage to Antarctica. First to cross Drake Passage 

from Cape Horn to Antarctica by rowing boat 
1989-1990 (Gillette & Patterson) Exploratory trek from NW 

Nepal lo Tibet: climbing of Mt.GurIa Mandhata 

(25.355 feet), Tibet 

1991 (Gillette and Patterson) Camel Caravan crossing of 
Ky/.yll-Kum Desert: traverse of Pamir Mi. Range through 
Central Asia. Ascent and ski descent of Pik Lenin. (23.405 
Feel. USSR) 

1992 (Gillette & Patterson) Mt. Damavandd 8.606 Ft): winter 
ascent and ski descent of Elburz .Mtns. Iran 

1993 (Gillellc and Patterson) Crossing Asia by camel, 4,500 
miles on the Silk Route 

1994 (Gillette and Patterson) Garwhal Region trek and climb of 
Begini Glacier region, north India. 

I99,S (GillcUc and t'atlcrson) Climbing in Hindu Ruj and Hindu 
Kush. Pakistan 

1997 (Gillette and Patterson) First winter traverse of Indian 
Himalayas. 250 miles. Leh-Manali to Zanskar. north India. 
Partial circumnavigation of Nanda Devi, Pakistan 

1998 Exploratory climb and trek along Kangclienjuna Nepal 
border to Sikim and Tibet. Finish circumnavigation of 
Nanda Devi 

Patterson and Gillette also trekked, skied and climbed in 
Peru. Bolivia. Ecuador, Colombia, Argentina. Chile Ice 
Caps, and Cuba, 
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The 

Mansfield 
Patrol 




One day during the recent season, members of the Mt. 
Mansfield Ski Patrol at Stowe, Vermont, were looking 
through a collection of old photographs and articles about 
the patrol. One new patrolman looked at the photos and said. 
"Most patrols would kill to have a history like this." 

For many years, the Mt. Mansfield Ski Patrol has claimed to 
be the oldest in the U.S. In recent years, at least two other areas — 
Pico in Vermont and Mt. Hood in Oregon — have made the same 
claim, but the Mansfield patrol's claim is backed by a significant 
collection of documents. 

It started as a committee of the Mt. Mansfield Ski Club 65 
years ago. incorporated on January 16, 1934 with the State of 
Vermont, some six years before the first chairlift was built on Mt. 
Mansfield. The club's legal charier stales that its specific purpos- 
es were to promote "good health," and "all other facilities for 
recreation in winter." 

One driving force behind it was the Amateur Ski Club of New 
York's president. Roland Palmedo. who had learned to ski at 
Garmisch as a teenager in 191.^. His club members were the main- 
stay of Stowe's budding ski inn business in the 193()s. and Palmedo 
was to finance Stowe's single chair His interests in the formation 
of a patrol had had to do with his ski trips to Europe during the 
1930s, during which he had seen the Swiss patrol on the Parsenn at 
Davos. He shared his observations with both the Mansfield club 
and the Amateur Ski Club of New York. 

In 1934. at Palmedo's urging, the Mansfield club appointed 
Frank Griffin as head of a committee to establish a ski patrol for 
the 1934-35 season. The names of club members assigned to the 
committee to assist Griffin vary somewhat according to which 
document is consulted, but the full committee definitely includ- 
ed Stowe's pioneer skier and trail designer. Charlie Lord: Craig 
Burt Sr.. the Stowe lumber magnate: Bill Mason, the local ski 
manufacturer: Abner Coleman, another pioneer Stowe skier. 



Struggling to increase skier safety, 
without lifts to help its men patrol 
the trails, Stowe proudly gave birth 
to the national ski patrol 

By Brian Lindner 

and Morten Lund 

From top: Mansfield patrol members Charles IVhitcomb, 
Robert Cochran, Sears Raymond, George Wesson, Frank 
Smith, John King, Willis Barrows, 1952-1953 

Roland Palmedo guided the early process of establishing the 
Mansfield patrol with advice and concern. 

Committee meiTibers spread the word that a Mansfield patrol 
was being formed and that volunteers could pick up patrol ann 
patches at Griffin's store, Turk's, in nearby Burlington. It was a 
simple triangle with crude lettering reading Ski Pcilrol. 

In his account of the first patrol discussions. Craig Burt Sr. 
wrote that "The principal duties of a patrolman in this first sea- 
son, the 1934-35 winter, was to inform skiers on Mansfield which 
of its trails were right for the particular skier's individual ability." 
The committee members were not actually urged to patrol, in 
other words, but act as big brothers to the skiers. It was about 
time. The first ski trains from New York had begun arriving at 
Waterbury that winter of 1934-35. bringing skiers to Stowe. 

In the evenings that winter, patrol members Charlie Lord and 
Craig Burt did some homework, boning up on Red Cross first- 
aid training manuals. Based on their studies, they asked the ski 
club for money to equip a first aid program. The club responded 
by authorizing an expenditure of S50. amounting to S5()() today. 
As Craig Burt Sr. wrote, "Fifty dollars seemed quite a sum of 
money but when one tried to purchase bandages, splints, tobog- 
gans, and blankets, one quickly learned how small a sum it was. 

"I had a friend in Sheldon Springs. Vermont, who manufac- 
tured paper He kept saddle horses and used for blankets a wool 
cloth that I learned was discarded felt froin the process of paper 
making. ...We secured from him strips of felt in sufficient quanti- 
ty to outfit our first-aid toboggans. 

"Toboggans were a serious problem. The same carpenter 
who built the toboggans used at the Stowe winter carnival of 
1921 figured a way to cheaply bend one end of a strip of corru- 
gated roofing. We bolted a light wood frame on top and had a 
toboggan that was proof against either hedgehogs or the ele- 
ments. These cost S3. 25 each. The toboggans were heavy and 
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hard to draw, but they served..." 

CharHe Lord and Craig Burt Sr. then laid down a new rule. 
Only those passing the Red Cross tlrsl-aid course would be mem- 
bers in the coming winter, that of 1935-36. This decision shrunk 
the size of the patrol considerably. The remaining patrolmen were 
better-trained, but they had to be located — in the town, in the 
woods, or on the mountain — before they could respond to a 
reported injury. In those days before a cable lift graced the side 
of Mansfield, skiers themselves were as likely to be out touring 
the woods as hiking up and skiing down the mountain trails. 

For those inclined to ski the mountain, the usual procedure was 
to hike to the top of Mansfield and then ski back down. Two 
roundtrips constituted a good day"s skiing, although Dailniouth 
racer Dick Duirance had been known to make four roundtrips a day. 

The mountain trails were definitely riskier skiing than the tour- 
ing trails. If this had not been proved before, it w as during the 193,5- 
36 season. On the morning of New Year's Day. 1936. a prominent 
Amateur Ski Club member became one of the first skiers badly 
injured on Mansfield. The consequences were considerable. 

On that day. Minot Dole, who was known to all as Minnie, had 
started up the Toll Road in a party of four. The Toll Road nins up 
the ann going southeast toward Stowe. At the very bottom, it veers 
east to meet the Mountain Road coming from town. This w as where 
Dole had left his car for the climb up to ski Nose Dive. 

A Stowe skier since 1 933. the 36-year-old Dole was an insurance 
broker, a dedicated member of the Amateur Ski Club's board of 
governors, aka Baron Diinski as he signed his column in the club ski 
bulletin. Dole was skiing with his wife Jane and another couple, 
with whom the Doles were fast friends. Frank and Jean Fdson. The 
four had hiked up the Toll Road a third of a mile but then rain set in. 
They decided to quit and ski back to the car. On the way down. Dole 
\ook an eggbeatcr fall and caught a ski tip. The resultant leverage 
applied via his beartrap binding fractured the ankle. Minnie knew 
from the odd angle of foot to shin that he should not try to stand up. 

Craig Burt Sr. later claimed, rather improbably, that news of the 
accident had been brought to him at Ranch Camp. This was a set of 
lumberman's shacks Burt had converted into a backwcxids ski 
kxige. It lay on the far side of the ann of Mt. Mansfield from the 
Dole party. In his account. Burl sends word to Frank Griffin in 
Stowe to organize motor transportation for the injured skier. But 
this account must have mixed the Dole accident with another. 
Ranch Camp lay a mile from the end of the Toll Road and it would 
not have made sense for anyone in Dole's party to slog to Ranch 
Camp when Dole's car lay only a quarter of a mile downhill. 
Dole's autobiography. Adventures in Skiini;. tells the story: Jean 
Edson and Jane Dole skied out the end of Toll Road and enlisted 
the help of Bob Cheesewright and Howard Black. 

These two found a short piece of corrugated tin roofing and 
hiked back to where Dole lay. wrapped in Edson's parka but 
shaking uncontrollably from shock. The men slipped the tin sheet 
under Dole and half-slid, half-carried Minnie to the car. As Dole 
recalled. "The damn piece of tin wasn't long enough to get my 
leg on. let alone the rest of me. But the three of them pulled me 
down the trail on it. My fanny dragged in the snow all the way 
down. The leg hurt so much 1 almost couldn't stand it." 

At the Mc)rrisville hospital, it was ascertained that the break 
was a bad one. Dole had considerable leisure thereafter in which 
to ponder ways to improve the odds of surv ival for skiers injured 
on the slopes, but he admits he did no such thing, merely accept- 
ing fatalistically that skiing has its risks. 

But that was not the end of it. Two months later. Frank Edson 
was racing down Ghost Trail for the Amateur Ski Club at a meet 



in Pittsfield State Park in Massachusetts. It was a three-way meet 
between Mt. Greylock Ski Club. Dartmouth Outing Club and the 
Amateur Ski Club. But Hdson never finished. He hit a tree and 
broke three ribs. The jagged ends punctured one lung and. during 
the trip to the hospital, his condition deteriorated past help. 
Palmedo said later that "If only someone had known first aid and 
how to transport a man w ith broken ribs. Frank Edson would be 
alive today." 

This was the first skiing fatality most Amateur Ski Club mem- 
bers had ever known, and they reacted by making Minnie the 
chairman of a hastily-constituted Safety Committee. Minnie sent 
out a questionaire to members and studied the answers. 
Eventually, his committee recommended the establishment of a 
patrol of first-aid-trained volunteers at every ski area. 

Minnie's subsequent columns in the Amateur Ski Club bul- 
letin and in succeeding issues of Americini Ski Annuiil. resulted 
in the formation of ski patrols, notably, as Minnie reporletl in the 
1937-38 . at Pinkham Notch. New Hampshire: Manchester, 
Vermont; and Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

But such a patrol had already been set up at Stowe. In other 
words, the bottom line was that systematic patrolling of ski areas 
on a volunteer basis was impractical in the prev ailing absence of 
major lifis, (The idea that an oncoming mass installation of ski 
lifts in the U.S. would change the picture was beyond the ken of 
even fervent skiers.) 

Nevertheless, the severity of Dole's accident and the tragic 
death of Frank Edson sounded a wake-up call at Stowe. The 
Mansfield patrol committee held meetings to discuss a significant 
strengthening of the rescue system. The ski trains were bringing 
in ever-larger numbers and more ski accidents were inevitable. 



First Aid Cache, Mt. Mansfield, c. 1940 
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Ski Patrol continued 




Patrolman using a modified toboggan on Mt. 
Mansfield 1952-1953 

The committee proposed to be as ready as possible. 

The committee made Al Gottlieb sole patrol director. He was 
head of the local Civilian Conservation Corps brigade, a branch 
of that ubiquitous CCC which had cut Siuwc's first trails. By the 
beginning of the next w inter. 1936-37. Gottlieb had set up a sys- 
tem of first aid caches scattered throughout the Mansfield-Stowe 
area. With the cooperation of the Vermont Forest Service and the 
CCC. more than thirty caches had been put in place. Craig Burt 
Sr. noted that "Albert W. Gottlieb... purchased a number of steel 
fishing-tackle boxes, filled them with first aid needs and secured 
more blanket material. That fall, along the trails, especially in the 
remote areas, there appeared structures made of peeled spruce 
poles. These were set on legs high enough to be above the snow. 
They had a compartment that was lined with galvanized 
iron... weather- and hedgehog-proof. They stood many a tough 
year of sun and storm. . ." 

Gottlieb secured the permission of the state forestry depart- 
ment to use their "fire phones" on Mt. Mansfield to report emer- 
gencies. However, a lift that would make regular patrols of 
Mansfield a reasonable endeavor was still missing, it was too 
much to ask volunteers to give up one of their two precious runs 
of the day in order to patrol a trail. The 1935 Mansfield patrol, 
therefore, was primitive. It gave first-aid training, but owned no 
phone network of its own. had no patrol shack, nor a system for 
covering the mountain. It w as the beginning of an idea, not a full 
concept. But it did serve as a model for a wider propagation of its 
kernel of wisdom. 

Two seasons later, in the winter of 1937-38, came a develop- 
ment that resulted in a discernible outline of a national patrol. It 
began when Mansfield ski club president Frank Griffin, who was 



a gregarious, tobacco-chewing extrovert, secured the 1938 U.S. 
National Downhill and Slalom races for Stowe. One of Griffin's 
high priorities soon became to set up a system assuring injured 
racers of fast first-aid. Griffin contacted Minnie Dole. By now 
Minnie's articles and work on the Amateur Ski Club Safety 
Committee had made him the leading U.S. ski satety expert. He 
asked Minnie to form a special patrol for the 1938 nationals. 

"We want a patrol the like of which has never been seen 
before," he told Minnie. "We will have skiers coining from all 
over the country... probably have fifiN or so entries and we plan a 
finish line on the Nose Dive that is a lulu. 1 w ill ask Dave Parsons 
to help you. Use the Stowe patrol as a nucleus. I am sure the 
Pittsfield and Burlington patrols will help." 

Dave Parsons and Minnie spent the next few weekends cook- 
ing up a "super-patrol." With the help of the Mansfield patrol, they 
divided the Nose Dive into sections, each manned by a team with 
a toboggan, splints, bandages and a thermos of coffee. Each sta- 
tion was within hailing distance of the stations above and below. 
If a racer was injinetl. one patrol would take the racer down and 
the others all move up one station to fill in the gap. A reserve team 
would fill in the bottom station. It was a bullet-proof plan. 

During the race. Minnie was standing just abo\e Shambles 
Corner enjoying his little triumph and talking with Roger 
Langley, President of the National Ski Association. At one point, 
Langley said, "You know, this patrol you have put together is ter- 
rific. I have been standing here thinking what a wonderful thing 
it would be for skiing if we could organize such a patrol on a 
national basis. If 1 appointed you chairman of a National Ski 
Patrol Committee of the National Ski Association, would you do 
it?" As Dole recalls. "I had no idea of what I was letting myself 
in for. but 1 said. "I will sure as hell try.'" 

Langley appointed Minnie head of the brand-new National 
Ski Patrol Committee of the National Ski Association that very 
year. "The task of organizing a national ski patrol organization 
across the snowbelt." wrote Dole, "was a backbuster. The answer 
to most of the problems was, in two words, "Roger Langley.' He 

Patrol Director George Wesson in the Octagon, 
winter 1952-53, using an Army surplus radio 
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knew every name in skiing." 

The iwo of thcni pcisuaded outsianding tnen in chair five 
national patrol divisions. These were men picked for prestige 
rather than experience, specifical- 
ly to subveil the tremendous resis- 
tance to the patrol idea. Many had 
the opinion that a patrol made 
sissies out of skiers who should be 
willing to lake risk without having 
someone on hand to pick them up. 

And there was a strong belief 
around that it was belter for the 
sport not to talk about injuries. 

Dole overcame the resistance 
on both counts by getting respect- 
ed heroes of the sport to serve as 
National Patrolmen and division 
chairmen. Bob Livcrmore. the 
1936 Olympic racer, agreed lo 
head the Eastern Division after he 
first had objected, saying "But 
Minnie. I want lo ski. I am no 
patrolman." 

Dole's genius created the con- 
cept of National Ski Patrolman, 
after convincing Harold Hirsch of 

White Stag ski clothing to design a national patrol parka in an 
exclusive color. Minnie bestowed the title o'i National Palrolniati 
and the unique parka on the most prestigious skiers he could sell 
on his idea. The most diftlcull convert was Alex Bright, the hell- 
for-leather Olympic racer from Boston. Alex accepted only if 
allowed to turn his patrol parka inside out twice a day and run the 
mountain nonstop as fast as he wished. After he enrolled dutiful- 
ly in the requisite first aid course, during a session on pressure 
points. Alex held his thumb down so hard on the "patient's" jaw 
the man felt dizzy, stepped outside, fell down in a faint and broke 
his leg. The class then had its first lesson in traction splinting. 

As NSPS historian Gretchen Besser notes in riic National Ski 
Patrol. Sainaiitaii.s of the Snon\ "The roster of the National 
Patrol read like a combined Dun & Bradstreet report. Olympic 
lineup and old-boy network." 

By 1940. the outlook for systematic patrolling had improved 
considerably: over a dozen major lifts had been built across the 
countPi': two chairs at Sun Valley in the 1936-37 season: the 
Belknap chair (Laconia. N.H.) in 1937-38: the Alia chair in 1938- 
39: the Cannon Mt. tram in 1938-39: the Mt. Cranmore 
Skimobile in 1938 .39: the Mont Tremblant chair in 1938-.^9;the 
Sugar Bowl chair in 1939-40: the Mt. Hood chair in 1939-40: the 
Pioneer chair (Gunnison) in 1939-40; Sun Valley's Mt. Baldy 
chairs in 1939-40: the Mt. Cranmore Skimobile upper stage in 
1939-40; the Mt. Mansfield Chair in 1940-41. 

The national patrol had to deal with a fast-burgeoning number 
of patrols. In order to expand quickly, in 1940. the national patrol 
became a separate entity. Tin- National Ski Patrol System. As 
Dole put it. "...the rapid growth of the sport called for inorc and 
more patrols. This called for more and nn)re efiort on the part of 
individuals responsible for country-wide administration and 
resulted in a definite need for funds." ,\ fund drive in 1940 netted 
the NSPS $3,000 and kept the organization functioning. In 1947. 
NSPS expenditures had zoomcnl to S14,000 (about $84,000 
today). 




Cigarettes were part of the therapy in the 1950s 



Minnie ran NSPS from an office at 99 John Street in New York 
City w ith an e\er-firmcr hand. This sometimes grated on individ- 
ual patrols. The Mansfield patrol, advised by its own medical 

board, was periodically al odds 
with NSPS. Disagreement broke 
out over the Thomas half-ring 
splint. The Mansfield patrol insist- 
ed that it was the proper splint for 
a multitude of injuries while the 
national wanted it strictly limited 
to femur fractures. In 1959. the 
organizations parted ways and the 
Mansfield patrol has remained 
independent even though earlier it 
had midwifed the national. 

The Mansfield patrol invented 
a number of techniques and 
devices. Under the direction of 
surgeons, the patrol invented the 
traction backboard and the col- 
lapsible box splint for lower leg 
injuries. It field-modified military 
surplus toboggans. Many U.S. 
patrols use toboggans incorporat- 
ing early Mansfield inno\ ations. 
Today's Mansfield patrol car- 
ries on traditions that go back to the 1930s. Its social events 
retlect its heritage of legendary parties. Documentation going 
back to 1941 records the volume of alcohol consumed at big 
events. The spirit is captured by an old graffiti on the wall of a 
patrol station. "No patrolman should be below his skis, above his 
toboggan or far from his beer." To be sure, the patrol refiects cur- 
rent thinking: no alcohol on company premi.ses, and random drug 
testing. But it wasn't always so. 

Something that has never changed: nonstop kidding in the 
patrol rooms signifying nothing is sacred — until the wreck phone 
rings. When the dispatcher announces that "we have a wreck," 
the room falls quiet as everyone gets busy mounting the rescue. 

The attitudes have changed a bit. The "We are the oldest and 
w e are the best" attitude of some years ago was an attitude that 
might ha\ e been seen as arroiianl. Today atillioritative is appro- 
priate. A patrolman catching a skier on a closed trail in the old 
days would tear up the lift ticket and subject the skier to a lecture 
sprinkled with insults, at no extra charge. Now the patrol does its 
part to increase Store's market share and. while the skier will 
still lose the ticket, the lecture is kinder and gentler 

Today, the Vermont Division of Emergency Medical Services 
licenses the Mansfield patrol as a First Response Unit. The patrol 
also works very closely with Stowe Rescue that provides ambu- 
lance service at the base of the mountain, and It cooperates with 
Stowe's noted Hazardous Tenain Team. 

In all, the Mansfield patrol has played a significant, historic, 
and honorable part in the conception and growth of the ski patrol 
concept. And its infiuence persists still in the outlook, the culture, 
of prcscni-day patrolling. 



Brian Lindner's father was a Mansfield patrolman. Brian is a sec- 
oiid-i;eneration patrolman there and lives in Waterhiiry Center. 
Photos arc courtesy of the Brian l.inthicr collection. 
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Marvin Moriarty and his 




Ma's Hat 



Marvin Moriarty of Stowe. 
Vermonl. was a pliLMiomenal 
ski racer, a natural athlete 
who excelled in every sport he 
participated in. Like many 
Vermonters. he is an indepen- 
dent cuss and doesn't know 
what politically correct means. 
Mar\ in will be best remembered 
for the hat on his head, and how 
Ma knitted it into shape. 
"When I was in grade school in Stowe — couldn't have been 
over 5, about 1942. we used to ski on Marshall's Hill. We had old 
wooden skis with toe plates and I stole my grandmother's canning 
jar rubbers w hich I stretched around the toe plate and over the heel 
of my boots. It was like a cable binding. Kids are so light they llut- 
ter about on skis. Those Jar rubbers gave us some stability. 

"It was the mid- 1940s that I graduated to the Toll House. I 
skied for 2.'^ cents a day on the rope tow. Here the Austrians gave 
lessons but also set up slalom gales. They would run through the 
tlush and I would watch and copy them. I was 8 years old at the 
time. 1 graduated to the big T-bar on Mt. Mansfield and Bob 
Cochran, a ski patrolman, look me up to the mountain and he sug- 
gested we ski the Nose Dive. 
"'Nope,' I said. "I'm scairt' 
■"Come on. yvu can do it." 

"Well, he finally got his way and after the first run I said 
to him. 'Jeezus. that ain't as bad as the Lift Line!' 
it wasn't loo long before I was out-skiing Mr. Cochran. 1 was 1 1 
years lacking a few months. 

"I started to race in high school and since my first year I won 
all the state races and any others: it didn't make any difference. 
1 won the Eastern Championships before and after high school — 
downhill, giant slalom and slalom. 

"In 195.'i (here was a scries of Olympic qualifying races 
around the country. I was 17 years old and ended up fourth over- 
all. The college racers. Bill Beck and Les .Streeler didn't like 
being beaten by such a youngster as 1 was. I found out early that 
many in the ski racing crowd wanted glory rather then having the 
fastest skier win the race. 

"I was on the 1956 Olympic Team and went to Cortina but I 
bummed up my leg. I raced with the national ski team in Europe in 
1957. We didn't have the best of coaching. Bobo Sheehan was 
watching me practice a downhill pre-jump. He finally yelled at me, 
""You ought to go back home if you can't get that jump right.' 

""Yeah. I should!' I retorted, "and then you can put all your 
college boys in." 

"From that day on I didn't train with the team but with "The 
Black Crow.' That's what we called Friedl Pfeiffer, who was 
coach of the women's team. 

"At the end of the day Bobo would ask me. "Where you been?' 

"i been training on the downhill.' 

"■| didn't see you.' 



" I made six runs." 

"You see. the American.s 
were sort of pussy. They would 
make 2-3 runs a day and stop 
and look at the branches on the 
trail and hash out the bumps. 
The Austrians skied up and 
down half a do/en times a day 
and it wasn't long before they 
were going full bore over the 
trouble spots. I followed those 

guys, but 1 didn't have much of a chance, they were so good. I did 
win the slalom at the Davos Cup and the King's Cup slalom in 
Norway but usually I came in third. 

"In 1958 Bob Beattie was coach and he wanted an all-college 
team. I was 22 and I w as just a woodchuck from .Stowe and he 
dropped me. My love for Bob Beattie is not overwhelming. I 
came home and in 1958 and in 1959 won more races than anyone 
on the ski team." 

Marvin entered the professional circuit for a year, then retired 
from ski racing to Aspen, where he ran the Mad Dog Bar. which 
was famously infamous. He did some other things that would be 
best viewed in a movie. Let's just say the shoulder holster for his 
pistol is scratched and worn as an old leather ski boot. He came 
hack to Stowe in 197.3. The last race Marvin participated in was 
a Calcutta pro am dual slalom cvoni held at .Stratton in 1992. in 
honor of Emo Heinrich. Stratton's first ski school director, for 
their 3()th anniversary. Marvin's team came in first and other 
teams were howling that Marvin, who had a coronary bypass, 
was a ringer, he improved so much in the elimination. Although 
Marvin's team won. the award went to Emo's team. 

"Politics," sighed Marvin. 

The other half of the Moriarty legend is Ma, his mother. The 
Moriarty Hat came about in 1957 when Austrian super racer and 
one time Stowe ski instructor and coach Othmar Schneider gave 
Marvin his hat. a toque. Man in asked his mother to copy it and 
she used white yarn on a knitting loom. The machine couldn't 
knit a rounded top so she made the hat with a triangular peak. A 
Mt. Mansfield ski patrolman saw it and wanted one, then a 
national ski team member asked for another and it wasn't long 
before it was the hat to have. 

"In our best year we made 15,000 hats and 4,000 sweaters all 
knitted by Vermont women at their homes with their knitting 
machines," said Marvin. 

The business was finally sold to Ed Morrison, who still runs 
it out of nearby Morrisv ille. Vermont. 

Ma Moriarty died in 1982. She will always be remembered for 
her hat and the way she decked a customer who insulted her. 
Marvin lives in Stowe and Florida with his high school sweetheart 
(that's another story) Beth McMahon. whose mother, Marilyn 
Shaw, was a well-known ski racer in the 1940s and 1950s. 

— by Peter Miller 
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Long thongs and short tales 

— how things were during the mid-century past 

THE VIRTUAL RUN OF THE RESOLUTE REPORTER 



Possibly the best-known ski writer around Manhattan at mid-cen- 
tury was not a notable name on the mastheads of the national ski 
media but a reporter for a tabloid, which if it had run an editorial 
on skiing would undoubtedly have headed it Real Men Don't Ski. 

The people from august PR firms like Young. Rubicam on down 
knew him well. He attended as faithfully as a deacon his church 
publicity events to do w ith the sport. No sooner had the door opened 
to let in waiters bearing hors d'oeuvres to the long table than the 
resolute reporter could be seen on the threshold, flexing his arms, 
which had the extension of a chcrrypicker and much greater speed. 

He was always properly gracious, even at the most spartan of 
functions, treating all alike as tribute to his work. Aye. and there 
was the rub. He had the lowest lines-publishcd-pcr-sandwich-con- 
sumed ratio in town, his editors ob\ iously seeing skiing as being 
in the same orbit as girl's basketball, a semi-exhibition sport. They 
turned to his contributions for fillers, habitually locating them closer 
to department store lingerie ads than sports features. 

His fellow ski writers loved him. if only for relief from the 
st)lemnity of presentations, be they only to announce a new T-bar 
or an extension of snowmaking to ten percent of the acreage. Our 
reporter could double as a comic, his delivery heightened by a 
resemblance to Jimmie Durante, the same upturned, unblinking 
look, enhanced by gold-emblazoned molars that momentarily, 
imaginably, could open to emit the first bars of Rinky Dinky Doo. 
I Love You. His repertory of self-deprecating ski anecdotes ap- 
proached in number Jack Benny's tightwad stories. 

It was however not true, as rumored, that he did not ski. But 
when spotted on beginner slopes, he was observed to work his 
way down kibitzing and engaging in animated chatter with whom- 
ever he could corral. He could make two hundred vertical last an 
hour, his interface with the outdoors as casual as his focus was 
ferocious indoors. During the great, hectic preChristmas public 



relations snwriiasbonl season of the mid-century \\ hen new re- 
sorts were sprouting like winter wheat across the northern tier of 
states, neither rain nor sleet nor storm could .stay him from his 
appointed rounds. In action, he was at the center of a revolving 
knot of writers, entertaining nonstop except for the millisecond 
interruption of an unerring strike on a circulating plate of goodies. 

He promoted himself to ever-widening horizons, indubitably 
attaining the record for freebics to the Alps b) ingratiating him- 
self with a number of lustrous European names in the sport, people 
who knew little of American media in terms of which ones paid 
much attention to skiing. 

This is all necessary to understand the resolute reporter's ar- 
chetypal coup, his best anecdote, which went the rounds of ski 
journalists for years, and went somethiing like this: 

"When I interview Toni Sailer in Cortina the year he u ins three 
golds, we have such a good time he says. "Look me up in Kitzbiihel 
if you get there." Well, the next w inter. I get there. And who do I 
see across the street on the first day but Toni. I w a\ e and he waves 
back and yells. "We must go up. The skiing is u wulerhar.' I try to 
get out of it, but he insists. So I wait for him to get his skis, and we 
walk up to the first stage tram. We take that. We take the second 
stage tram. We take the third stage, talking ail the way. until Toni 
pulls me out the door of the car. onto the snow, and starts whip- 
ping on his long thongs. 

"And I now realize... I am standing on top of — an Alp! 

'I think quickly. "Toni," I say. "Catch you at the bottom." He 
takes off 

"I run back to the tram. I take the third stage dow n to the sec- 
ond stage. I take the second stage down to the first stage. I take the 
first stage all the way. get off put on my skis, slide around the last 
bend. Toni is waiting. "How was it?" he says. And I say, simply: 

"'Toni — wunderbarl'" 

— Morten Lund 
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